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THE CONTINENTAL IMBROGLIO. 


HE Emperor Napoleon must have discovered by this time 
that his word is not so powerful in Europe as he had sup- 
posed. A week ago he and his subjects were congratulating 
themselves upon the virtual termination of the war, and were 
awaiting with impatience, but without misgivings, the telegrams 
which should announce the assent of Prussia and Italy to the 
armistice proposed by the Imperial arbiter. Telegrams did, 
indeed, arrive, but they were not of the kind anticipated. 
The thanks and civil expressions of the belligerent Powers were 
accompanied by conditions of so much importance that, up to the 
present time, the negotiation has hardly advanced a step, nor 
have the military operations for a moment been intermitted. 
That Prussia, flushed with victory and conscious of the great 
power ‘which she derives from needle guns, should hesitate to 
stay her course of conquest, might, perhaps, have been thought 
possible by the Emperor. But the conduct of the Italian 
Government and people has taken him utterly by surprise. 
Instead of. rejoicing that Venetia was placed almost within 
their grasp, they are indignant that they should have been 
deprived of the opportunity of taking it.. They are not con- 
tent to have it unless they make the acquisition in their own 
way and on their own terms. .They want to establish 
their military character before Europe and to shake off 
their dependence upon France. To receive Venetia from 
the latter Power, after the defeat at Custozza, would 
leave their military character under a cloud, while it 
would tend rather to rivet than to loosen the chains by 
which they are so sorely galled. Besides, they either know 
or suspect that if they recover Venetia from the hands of the 
Emperor they will have to pay a price for it, and any further 
sacrifice of Italian territory is naturally intolerable to a nation 
which, rightly or wrongly, believes in its own power. Still, 
although we are by no means astonished at the fecling which 
this interposition of the Emperor has excited in Italy, we 
cannot help being astonished at the boldness with which 
King Victor Emmanuel has defied his patron, by launching 
Cialdini across the Po. By taking that step, he has driven 
the Emperor, as it were, into a corner, for he has occupied 
that which is substantially, and will in a few days be formally, 
French territory. It is equally difficult for the Emperor to 
acquiesce in such an occupation or to put an end to it without 
the employment of means to which he is probably adverse. 
The situation on this side is still further complicated if it be 
true that the Italian Government has asked as a condition of 
laying down their arms that two of the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral should be placed in their hands, that the final 
transfer of Venetia should be made by Austria unhampered by 
any stipulations with regard to Rome, and that the question 
of the district of Trente should be recognised as one open 
to discussion. - 

If, however, the Italian difficulty stood alone, we should not 
despair of its solution without a further resort to arms. The 
real difficulty lies on the side of Germany. Prussia has played 
boldly for a great stake, and so far she has carried all before 
her. The road to Vienna may not exactly be open to her; 
for no doubt she has still to overcome both the remnants of 
Benedek’s army, and the fresh troops which are being rapidly 
brought wp from Venetia. Still these are not obstacles likely 





to stand long in the way of an army flushed with victory and 
in the exclusive possession of breech-loading rifles. Count 
Bismarck must feel that the game is in his own hands if he 
presses without delay the advantage he has already gained. 
He cannot afford to temporize; for by delay he might lose 
the superiority which he now enjoys by virtue of the 
needle gun. He has therefore, wisely enough from his own 
point of view, refused to lay down his arms unless he 
obtains as the preliminary of peace a solid guarantee for 
the future ascendancy of Prussia in Germany. If we may 
trust statements which, although not official, are probably 
correct, he has demanded the exclusion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, the exclusive command of the naval 
and military forces of the Confederation by Prussia, the diplo- 
matic representation of Germany abroad, and the annexation to 
Prussia of the Slesvig-Holstein Duchies, Hanover, Brunswick, 
Hesse-Cassel, and Saxony. The concession of these terms would 
of course enable the Court of Berlin to wield the whole might of 
Germany, and would certainly derange the balance of power—or 
the equilibrium of Europe—in away most unfavourableto France, 
and to an extent which the Emperor has, in his well-known 
letter to M. Drouyn de Lhuys declared to be utterly inadmis- 
sible. The propositions which that Minister has made on his 
behalf to the Court of Berlin seem equally” unlikely to find 
acceptance there. According to the current version of these, 
the existing German Confederation would be dissolved, and 
another would be formed which would include neither Austria 
nor Prussia. Prussia would be allowed to incorporate Slesvig- 
Holstein, Hesse Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, and Brunswick, 
and to conclude military conventions with Hanover and 
Saxony. On the other hand, she would give up the 
territory between the Meuse and the Rhine as an 
indemnity to the sovereigns dispossessed by the war, and 
would leave the population of the valley of the Saone to 
choose between France and the new Rhenish sovereigns. In 
other words, she would abandon German unity, she would hand 
over a confederation of small states to the protection of France, 
and she would pay for the retention of the conquest she has made 
by the sacrifice of a portion of the territory which she held 
before the commencement of the war. She might be a great 
Power after this, but she would not occupy the position which 
she seeks to hold, and which the official Staats-Anzieger so lately 
as Wednesday last, was instructed to announce in the most 
emphatic terms that she intends to maintain. “ Prussia,” says 
that organ, whose words are sufficiently remarkable to deserve 
quotation, “‘ fights for the highest nationalaims. She demands 
for herself guarantees of territorial security, and for Germany 
the establishment of its unity, embracing at least the majority 
of States. .... The people of Prussia are sacrificing their 
blood and treasure, and her sons are inspired bythe holiness 
of the conflict, as were their fathers in 1813..... The 
army, sustained by the consciousness of its lofty task, will 
conquer or die.” 

If words have any meaning, the Prussian king and Cabinet 
here deliberately commit themselves to a policy diametrically 
opposite to that of France, and intimate not obscurely their 
intention to uphold it by an appeal to that broad national 
feeling which exists throughout Germany, and which we 
thoroughly believe might be evoked by any Power which was 
seen and felt to be contending for the unity of the Fatherland, 
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against the interference and dictation of the foreigner. The 
Emperor Napoleon cannot suppose that such a resolution will 
be changed by mere diplomatic remonstrances; and although 
the announcement that he has already assumed an attitude of 
armed neutrality is perhaps premature, the accounts which we 


receive of the rapid and extensive military preparations now | 
going on in France, and the despatch of a couple of ironclad | 


vessels to Venice, leave no room to doubt that matters have 
nearly arrived at this point. Are they likely to stop there P 
We fear not. The chances on the side of Prussia are too great, 
the prize before her is too valuable to be relinquished under 
the pressure of a threat; and, indeed, if we may believe the 
most recent telegrams which reach us while we write, the 
Court of Berlin has already declared the proposed armistice 
inadmissible. On the other hand, the Emperor Napoleon can- 
not, without belying his own solemn words, submit without 
resistance to the unification of Germany under Prussia, and to 
the permanent exclusion of France from that Rhine frontier for 
which she has so long sighed. The contest, indeed, would not 
be very unequal, for the Emperor of Austria, although beaten, 
is not disheartened, and is, as we learn from his singularly 
manly and dignified address to his people, still determined to 
struggle for the maintenance of his empire’s position as a great 
Power. On the other hand, Prussia would have the assistance 
of Italy, whose army, if directed with greater skill than was 
displayed at Custozza, may yet make a formidable appearance 
on the theatre of war. If, therefore, Prussia (representing 
North and Middle Germany), France, Austria, and Italy were 
the only parties concerned, we should have no hope of the 
restitution of peace. It is, however, possible, that Russia 
may interfere with decisive effect, and may compel Prussia to 
curtail her demands on pain of fighting at once in front, rear, 
and flank, with the three greatest military Powers on the 
Continent. But we are at present too imperfectly informed 
as to the policy of the Court of St. Petersburg, to do more 
than refer to its possible action as one of those contingencies 
which might influence very materially the course of events 
within the next few days. 

As to the policy which it becomes England to pursue, there 
cannot, we apprehend, be two opinions. If we can do any good 
as mediators, by all means let us do it. But we trust, and 
indeed we have little doubt from the tone of Lord Stanley’s 
speech at Lynn, that the Government will take care to keep us 
clear from any entangling engagements, and will declare, in the 
most explicit manner, that while we are ready to participate in 
negotiations if we can do so usefully, we do not intend to 
intervene otherwise in the Continental struggle. Neither our 
honour nor our interests are at stake. It is no business of 
ours to intervene on the side of Prussia, who has provoked 
the conflict, and must take care of herself—as she is no doubt 
well able to do. On the other hand, our dislike of the course 
of Count Bismark, and our strong indignation at much of his 
policy, must not blind us to the fact, that the establishment of 
a powerful and united German State would be advantageous 
both to Europe and to England. Our only desire with 
regard to the Continent is to see such an arrangement 
of States as is most conducive to the content of the 
peoples and to the maintenance of peace. Now, that the 
creation of such a Power as we have described would pro- 
mote both these ends, can hardly be disputed. Some of us may 
have wished that Austria rather than Prussia should be the 
centre round which Germany shall be grouped. But it is of no 
use dwelling on such a preference now. Austria has turned 
out a mere broken reed. Prussia may be immoral, aggressive, 
and utterly in the wrong so far as the immediate controversy 
which led to the present war is concerned, but she has proved 
herself strong enough for the task she has undertaken, and 
when once France enters upon the stage that is the only point 
worth considering. The sole question then left is whether it is 
or is not desirable that the Germans should work out their own 
destiny for themselves, and should once for all emancipate 
th@Aselves from foreign dictation and foreign interference. 
We can consistently return only one answer to such a 
question. We cannot stand up for nationality in Italy, 
and cry it down in Germany. We cannot protest against the 
state of tutelage and dependence, in which Louis Napoleon has 
sought to keep the nation beyond the Alps, and encourage him 
in a policy expressly devoted to the object of laying open Ger- 
many to French influence. It must be our wish, as it is our 
interest, that both the southern and the northern ccuntry 
should become thoroughly independent! and, indeed, so far as 








we have any selfish interest in the matter, it is rather more | 


deeply involved in German than in Italian unity. For it must 
not be forgotten that if the former were firmly established, 
there would be an end to all apprehension on the score of 


Belgium, and we should at once be relieved from a cause 
of constant anxiety. Our policy might, therefore, take the 
side of Prussia in the event of the war continuing on the 
extended scale which is possible, if not probable; but it would 
be absurd to compromise our immediate and pressing interests 
by meddling in a conflict over the course and decision of which 
we could exercise no material influence, except at a cost utterly 
ruinous to ourselves. 








MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Lorp Derrsy’s statement on Monday in the House of Lords 
was full, clear, and candid. Disclaiming all personal ambition, 
which his previous position, he said, amply satisfied, as the 
leader of a powerful party which was capable of exercising, 
and had exercised, no inconsiderable control over the public 
affairs of this country, he justified his acceptance of office on 
several grounds. The first was her Majesty’s command, 
expressed in the strongest and most decided manner and in 
the most gracious terms. The second was the belief that it 
would be an abdication of their Parliamentary position by the 
Conservative party to decline office in the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, even though they had been refused the co-operation 
of those members of the Whig party who had combined with 
them in defeating Lord Russell’s Government. Having made 
overtures (which it should not have surprised him to find 
rejected) to Lord Clarendon and the Duke of Somerset, he 
next applied, to use his own words, “ to those who had been 
among the supporters of the late Government,” but who * had 
found it necessary to separate themselves from it, and had 
brought on the crisis which led to its resignation.” He 
thought, and we agree with him, that he had “ fair and reason- 
able ground” to hope for the assistance of those gentlemen. 
The history of his lordship’s negotiations with the “Cave” 
party, as given by him with great frankness, is curious and 
interesting. He applied, first of all, to the late Marquis of 
Lansdowne. Let us say here that it was with the utmost 
pain that we learned that, at the moment when we were 
writing our remarks last week upon the part imputed to that 
lamented nobleman in the transactions we are speaking of, 
the summons of death had come to him so suddenly. It is 
no fault of ours, however, that his name was used so freely in 
reference to a business with which it now appears his eonnec- 
tion was very slight. Lord Lansdowne was not prepared to 
take office in the new Government, though he promised to give 
it his “ effectual support.” Whether, if he had lived, he would 
have altered a decision which Lord Derby requested him to 
reconsider, it is now, of course, impossible to say. The 
Marquis also distinctly intimated that “one distingmished 
member” of the party, and who was the one in elosest 
relations with himself—evidently Mr. Lowe—had his mind 
made up not to take office in the new Government, and 
that there would be no use in applying to him. We 
now can understand the meaning of the oracular announce- 
ment which the Times thought proper to print in small 
capitals, and which was intended to let the world know that 
Mr. Lowe had passed a “ self-denying ordinance,” which forbad 
his sharing in the spoils of a victory to which he had so 
conspicuously contributed. But it does not appear that all the 
Adullamites were at first of the same mind as their favourite 
spokesman. Upon consulting together, however, and probably 
upon finding that there were only a few of the number who 
were likely to get anything as good as what they expected, 
they all agreed in the end to submit to the “ordinance,” and 
refuse office. How they would have looked upon the hustings, 
in the presence of those electors who fought with them only a 
few months previously under other colours, need not now 
be a matter of speculation. It is evident that Lord Derby 
calculates upon their active support in Parliament whenever 
his Ministry is threatened with an overthrow. Whether he will 
get such support from more than a few of the number, and 
whether, even if he should get it, it will be strong enough to 
keep him in office, are points about which we entertain great 
doubts. 

Compelled, at last, to entrench himself in the Bohemia of 
his own party, here again new difficulties beset the bewildered 
Premier. There were posts which some of his supporters were 
eminently fitted to fill; he had had his eyes upon the men for 
some time, and thought they would have made all safe; but 
when it came to the point, they would not take the places he 
had ready for them. We think Lord Derby has some reason 
to complain if such persons as the Earl of Harrowby, Earl 
Stanhope, and the Duke of Richmond—men of experience and 
of competent ability—have refused their help on the present 
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occasion. But his chief trouble arose, not from those who 
would not take what he wanted to give them, but from those 
(their name being legion) who wanted places which he could 
not give. Having some forty or fifty good things—some of 
them very good, all pretty good—to dispose of, the aggregate 
of claimants amounted to something like one hundred and 
fifty, of one hundred of whom, blank disappointment was the 
bitter but inevitable lot. And even of those who were for- 
tunate enough to get something, few obtained the precise 
reward which they thought they had earned, and on which 
their hearts were set. We fancy that his party, so large a 
proportion of which, on his own showing, hungered for the 
sweets of office, will hardly appreciate as keenly as the outside 
world has done, the liveliness and humour of this particular 
portion of the Premier’s statement. 

Having concluded the historical part of his task, Lord Derby 
next proceeded to announce his policy. He emphatically denied 
that the tendencies of a Conservative Government were neces- 
sarily warlike. Though such an idea had, he said, “ been 
“ industriously circulated,” it was one to which neither past 
history, nor the character, motives, or principles of the Con- 
servative party gave any foundation. The Conservatives were, 
for the most part, men who had the greatest interest and the 
largest stake in the country, and therefore men on whom the 
burdens of a war policy would fall most heavily. Lord Derby 
omitted to add that the class which supplies the army with 
officers is generally Conservative in character, and that the 
prizes of military service (in which, according to Birdo’fredom 
Sawin’, in the “ Biglow Papers,” the officers’ perquisites are 
“the glory” and the privates’ “the murder”) are largely 
multiplied in time of war. In war-time, also, cattle and corn 
fetch high prices,—a matter to which, per se, farmers and 
landlords have no strong objection. But, passing by the 
discussion of theoretical principles, we are at least well satisfied 
to hear from Lord Derby that it is the earnest desire of himself 
and his colleagues to preserve the peace of this country and of 
the world. He thinks it is the duty of the Government to 
keep on good terms with all surrounding nations, but “ not to 
become entangled in a single and monopolizing alliance with 
any one of them.” He thinks it is their duty, also, to abstain 


from menace when they are not prepared to follow up menace 
by action. These indirect reflections on Lord Russell were not, 


perhaps, wholly undeserved, and the opportunity for making 
them was too inviting to be let slip unused. It is naturally a 
ground of congratulation and rejoicing to the Premier that he 
takes office at a time when the relations of this country to the 
United States of America have returned to a satisfactory 
footing, and we find no fault with the length to which he 
pursued this topic. Upon the subject of Reform, he will make 
no engagements ; he isin no hurry to meddle with the question, 
which, indeed, we may venture to predict, will not be left in 
his hands. Great things may be done in the way of law 
reform, and such enterprises the Government will not be loth 
to undertake. In the character and abilities of Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, Lord Derby reposes unbounded confidence, as affording 
the best possible security that the crying grievances and 
revolting scenes with which the present administration of 
the Poor-Law is attended will be put an end to. Lastly, he 
had to touch upon Ireland. We did not expect him to promise 
much in that direction, and his programme is decidedly meagre. 
He will ask for a continuance of the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Act, and he will transfer the power now exclusively 
wielded by “ Larcom and the police” to Lord Naas and the 
country gentlemen—meaning thereby the Tory magistracy. 
We do not for a moment deny that if the great Irish pro- 
prietors lived on their estates, and discharged their duties as 
country gentlemen at petty sessions and elsewhere, it would be 
much better for the country. But, though successive Lord- 
Lieutenants have exercised their patronage in the appointment 
of stipendiary magistrates in a most reckless and indefensible 
manner, and few of those functionaries possess such qualifica- 
tions as raise them above the level of the great unpaid, yet, 
without the existence of such a body in Ireland, the people 
would have little justice to expect from those to whom the 
custody of her Majesty’s peace is committed in most parts of 
the country. If it be desirable, also, that the Irish constabu- 
lary should be policemen rather than gendarmerie, some caution 
will be requisite in preventing a return to a state of things 
under which the squireenocracy conveniently and economically 
employed them as postmen and gamekeepers. 

In an effective peroration—and in truth, as to tone and 


with reference to the support on which he aonfidently reckoned 
from those who had recently been joined with him in com- 
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munity of action, though they are not yet prepared to fall 
into the ranks of his party, but also because he anticipates, 
at no distant day, “such a new arrangement of parties ag 
shall place on one side those who are in favour of dangerous 
innovations and violations of the constitution, and on the 
other side those who, while they do not resist steady and 
safe legislative progress, are yet resolved to adhere to the 
constitution and to the institutions of the country.” Trans- 
lating this into plain language, it means that Lord Derby 
hopes to find Mr. Gladstone repudiated by some of the old 
Whigs, and the Liberal party so weakened by their defection 
that it will be impossible to oust the present Government, 
whether the seceders are formally incorporated with the Con- 
servative party, or whether they disinterestedly do it suit and 
service with no hope of recompense. In reconstructing his 
Ministry, it was his desire, as he avows, to do so on what he 
calls an “enlarged basis.” The phrase is worthy of remark. 
Lord Derby generally uses, by preference, the Saxon elements 
of our language, and he knows very well that what he calls an 
“enlarged basis,” our ancestors more simply termed a “ broad 
bottom.” But -he knows that such a designation is historically 
associated with the Ministry of the Pelhams, and he did not 
wish to revive in the minds of his hearers or of the public the 
memories of a period at which the honour and character of 
statesmen stood very low. Lord Derby, we are sure, does not 
wish such days to return, and in our time we do not think 
they will. 








THE BATTLE OF SADOWA. 


Tue battle of Sadowa ranks amongst the greatest conflicts 
of ancient or modern times. It is true that considerably more 
men were in the field at Leipsic; but when the character of 
the weapons employed then and now is taken into considera- 
tion, there can be no doubt that a far greater amount of 
destructive force was in action on the Bohemian than on the 
Saxon field. The political consequences of the battle are not 
sufficiently ripe for discussion ; but although there is no reason 
to suppose that it is one of those which mark an era in the 
world’s history, and exercise apermanent influence upon thewhole 
course of future events, we can already see that it is pregnant 
with important results. Whether for good or for evil, the 
carnage of that long summer’s day will not be thrown away, 
as has so often been the case in other instances. The battle 
of Sadowa has so shaken the position of Austria in Germany, 
that even the intervention of the Emperor Napoleon can do no 
more than preserve to her the shadow of her former greatness 
as a Teutonic power. It is, however, exclusively in its military 
aspect that we now wish to speak of the recent engagement. 
In that aspect alone it is full of interest, since it has completed 
the proof of that which was indeed tolerably clear before—that 
in these days the issues of war rest with the mechanism of 
science, and that valour and discipline are as nought against 
superior weapons. 

It must have been evident to the commanders on both sides 
that the battle which they were about to fight at Sadowa 
was one of no ordinary importance. To the Prussians defeat 
was nothing short of disaster, for they could not hope to con- 
duct with success a retreat through the defiles of the Bohemian 
mountains in the presence of a victorious enemy. Even if 
they escaped without tremendous loss, the lines of retreat of 
their two armies would lie wide apart, and all the advantage 
of that concentration which they effected at Gitschin after so 
many hard days’ fighting would be lost, probably never to be 
regained. On the other hand, General Benedek must have 
been well aware that if he could not stem the tide of invasion 
on strong ground chosen by himself, he was not likely to do 
so at any other point; while it was clear that a defeat would 
place the railway to Prague iu the hands of the enemy, would 
involve the certain loss of the capital of Bohemia, and would 
lay open the roadto Vienna. Under these circumstances, if 
is not surprising that two or three days should have passed 
over quietly after the battle of Gitschin while the final pre- 
parations for the coming struggle were being made in either 
camp. We gather, however, from the letters of the Times 
correspondents, that these days of respite were not turned to 
Occupying, as they did, 
an excellent position along a range of hills, and venturing, 
as they did, to stand upon the defensive, it was obviously 


| expedient to strengthen their lines by such field-works as could 
language, the entire speech was almost perfect—Lord Derby 
spoke hopefully of the prospects of his Ministry, not only | 


have been easily and quickly constructed. Not only was this 
precaution insufficiently attended to, but the event shows that 
their commander could have taken no measures to inform him- 


| self accurately as to the whereabouts of the Prussian forces. 
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He assumed that their strength was massed towards their 
centre and right wing, and that their great effort would be to 
turn his left and cut him from Prague and from the railway 
junction at Pardubitz. He took no sufficient precautions 
to guard against what actually occurred—the advance of 
the Crown Prince upon the rear of his right wing. In 
order, however, to realize the course of the battle, we must 
glance as briefly as we can at the disposition of the two armies. 
The most convenient point from which to start is the great 
fortress of Kéniggratz, towards which the Austrians had 
been steadily driven back during the previous week. That 
fortress stands on the river Elbe, parallel to which, at a 
distance of about six miles, runs the little stream of the 


gratz, and upon the road from that place to Horzitz and 
Gitschin, is the village of Sadowa, which has given its name 
to the late battle. The ground slopes down to the Bistritz at 
this point on both sides, and on the eastern or Austrian side, 
the ridge continues nearly due south as far as Neckanitz, which 
is between four and five miles from Sadowa. Neckanitz, which 
‘is about five miles to the west of Kéniggratz, and about the 
same distance from the high road between that place and 
Prague, may be considered as marking the extremity of the 
Austrian left wing. Northwards from Sadowa the ridge, after 
proceeding due north for a mile or two, bends back to the east 
in the direction of the Elbe, which it reaches at Smiritz, a 
place again about five miles north of K6niggratz. Behind the 
first ridge runs a second, apparently following pretty regularly 
the same general course. At the point where these ridges 
bend back towards the Elbe, as we have already said, lie the 
villages of Klum and Lipa—the first on the westward, the 
second on the eastward ridge. From something like two miles 
north-east of these to Neckanitz, the Austrian line extended 
a distance of about nine miles. The day before the battle the 
first Prussian army, under Prince Frederick Charles, was in 
and about Kommenitz, some miles to the north-east of 
Sadowa on the road to Gitschin; while the second army, 
under the Crown Prince, was at Miletin, nearly due 
north of Sadowa. It was then arranged between the 
two Princes that while the first army should spread itself 
along and attack the centre and left of the Austrians, 
the second should break in upon the right wing about Lipa. 
Accordingly, the morning of the 8rd found the Prussians, 
under Prince Frederick Charles, in position on the west ridge 








of the Bistritz, from a point opposite Neckanitz on the south, 
to one about two miles north of Sadowa, and, as far as we 
can gather, nearly opposite to Klum and Lipa on the north. 
The ground in their front was sufficiently difficult. The Bis- 
tritz had to be crossed in face of the enemy, whose troops 
were advantageously posted in several small villages on its 
banks. And the opposite slopes were covered with patches of 
forest and with orchards, which afforded excellent cover for rifle- 
men, who could defy, from their shelter, the most rapid and 
most deadly volleys of the needle gun. The Prussians then 
on the ground were, numerically, far inferior to their antago- 
nists, whose forces were all in hand, while the army under the 
Crown Prince was still on its way from Miletin. In spite, 
however, of these disadvantages, Prince Frederick Charles 
commenced the battle, at half-past seven in the morning, and 
the cannonade soon became general along the whole of his 
line. At ten o'clock the Prussians crossed the Bistritz, and 
commenced the attack of the position on the opposite side. 
As we have elsewhere entered more fully into the details of 
the battle, we may dismiss this part of the conflict very 
briefly. For five hours the Prussians vainly endeavoured to 
ascend the slope. The nature of the ground, and the thick 
forest cover prevented their needle guns from telling with full 
effect. Their artillery could barely make head against the 
Austrian guns ; and in hand-to-hand conflict neither side could 
boast any superiority. At three in the afternoon it seemed 
that the first Prussian army was being pushed back along 
the whole line and was on the very verge of defeat; and 
the generals began to make preparations for the worst. | 
At that critical moment, however, the Crown Prince was 
at hand. The very success of the Austrians on their right 
centre now told against them, for the commander of a corps 
stationed in front of Klum, evidently not looking for any enemy 
to the north, had advanced his men, thus leaving a gap, or at 
any rate a weakly defended place, at that point in the line 
The ground here was open; the needle gun had full play ; al 
it was in vain that Benedek hastily brought up some dixisions 





to oppose the fresh troops by whom he so unex 

pectedly found 
himself confronted. These death-dealing volleys ie down 
all opposition ; the Austrian line was pierced at a vital place 
and the army which seemed on the eve of victory now found _ 


itself assailed in front, flank, and rear. The troops of Prince 
Frederick Charles, inspirited by the arrival of their comrades, 
rushed once more to the attack, and this time they met with 
but a feeble resistance. The Austrian right wing first gave 
way; but the centre speedily caught the infection. In the 
opinion of both the Times correspondents with the Austrian 
army, General Benedek might still have retrieved the fortunes 
of the day by launching his unbroken cavalry on the advancing 
foe. But, considering the steadiness and tenacity of the 
Prussians, we do not believe that such an operation would 
have been attended with success, while, as the correspondents 
admit, its failure would have converted the defeat into a rout. 
At any rate, the Austrian commander did not attempt it, but 
sullenly acquiesced in a retreat which soon became a flight. 
The decisive character of the defeat is sufficiently attested by 
the subsequent continuous advance of the Prussians on the 
road to Vienna. 

It is, we think, clear from this narrative that Benedek made 
a terrible omission in not providing against the advance of the 
Crown Prince. Indeed, in his official bulletin he admits 
that he was completely taken by surprise on finding the 
Prussians on his right flank and rear. ‘The truth is that the 
Feldzeugmeister thought he had the whole Prussian army on 
his front early in the morning, and believed he had nothing to 
do but to beat the troops he saw before him. Prince Frederick 
Charles, on the other hand, committed a less serious, but not a 
less palpable, error, in beginning the action far too soon. He 
miscalculated the time at which he might reckon on the co- 
operation of the Crown Prince, or did not sufficiently recognise 
the necessity for such assistance, and he then exposed the 
force under his command for some hours to a perilous conflict 
with an enemy superior in numbers, and enjoying the advantage 
of an admirable position. It says much for the Prussian 
troops, and for the excellence of their weapons, that they were 
able to maintain the unequal fight so long. But an extreme 
and unwarrantable risk was run, and one which would in all 
probability have been fatal, had not the needle gun enabled 
the Crown Prince to obtain a rapid ascendancy as soon as he 
brought his men into action on the plateau of Lipa. In point 
of strategy the battle of Sadowa was not entirely creditable to 
either party. But the balance of blunders was on the Austrian 
side, and Benedek succumbed to better generalship as well as 
to a better rifle. 








BUREAUCRACY AND ITS FRUITS. 


Tue drama enacted within the last few days before the eyes 
of astonished and somewhat disquieted Europe, is one fraught 
with instruction. A great military empire has collapsed 
before a ten days’ war and a despised adversary—conquered 
by its antagonist being armed with a weapon which multiplied 
the rapidity of the fire, and consequently the offensive power 
of his troops, fourfold, besides conferring several other advan- 
tages. Had this weapon or its capabilities been kept in 
concealment till the last moment, and sprung like a mine upon 
the astonished enemy ? On the contrary, its introduction in 
the conquering army dated eighteen years back, and that 
enemy had witnessed its destructive powers fighting side by 
side with Prussian troops—as an ally—two years before. Are 
we then to suppose that the Austrian army possessed no 
officers endowed with sufficient intelligence to appreciate the 
superiority of a weapon which played such havoc before their 
eyes amongst the unfortunate Danes? No; for the case 
admits of a much more intelligible and equally simple solution. 
Within a few days the leading journal of the English press 
has addressed the following words of admonition and advice to 
the English public :—“ Scientific officers will never succeed 
by themselves in forcing the change on the authorities, and 
the only power capable of doing so is the power of public 
opinion.” In fact, the Austrian army has succumbed to a 
disease equally rife on English soil, and long naturalized, if not 
indigenous, amongst us; the disease of having authorities who 
require forcing to move—or, in other words, being ruled by 
sluggish and incompetent officials. Shall we then profit by 
the lesson read to us by the spectacle of the calamity of our 
neighbours, and carry light and air into the head-quarters of 
the disease—the dark and stagnant region of our public 
departments? or are we so supinely ignorant, or so blindly 
infatuated, or so deeply plunged in the mire of Mammon- 
seeking, that we cannot be raised to exertion and induced to 
put our house in order, except by the immediate stimulus of 
present disaster? Austria, the type of immovability, the 
bulwark of rotten dynasties, the adherent of blind and unrea- 
soning Conservatism, has, on a grand scale, just paid the forfeit 
inexorably exacted by nature from all who fail to recognise her 
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teaching that “ knowledge is power,” and that the world has 
been so arranged that brains cannot be dispensed with. No! 
not even by rulers fortified with hereditary privileges, and 
equipped with all the knowledge, and strong in all the tradi- 
tions of the past; for man is a progressive being—there is 
an ever onward march of improvement, and those who do 
not advance are soon left behind, distanced and eclipsed. 

Are we satisfied with our position? Content to leave the 
honour and the safety of England in the hands of authorities 
who require to be forced to move? Disposed to congratulate 
ourselves upon having made our public departments hospitals 
for incurables instead of nurseries of genius? Is the result 
sufficiently encouraging to induce us to persevere in our course, 
and continue to maintain a system which originates and 
entails that vast contrast between the products of public and 
private enterprise upon which we lately commented, and upon 
which foreigners are never tired of expatiating, with an ever- 
increasing astonishment as the details of each become more 
familiar to them? Surely no subject can be more worthy of 
occupying the attention of Parliament—though, vunfortu- 
nately, it seldom receives it—than the state of efficiency of 
our armaments. None more deserving attentive investigation 
than the cause which renders the public departments of a 
nation—conspicuous for the admirable organization of labour 
and rapid adoption of improvements in its private establish- 
ments—models of incapacity and stationariness. Why, in fact, 
the two should present the contrast of method and disorder, 
activity and sluggishness, economy and waste. This is the 
task that lies before us to do, unless we are prepared to 
abandon the endeavour to raise the former to the level of the 
latter as hopeless—a conclusion which Englishmen will be 
hardly prepared to acquiesce in, particularly when they see 
that some of the more-recently established branches of our 
public departments, which have been organized on the model 
of private establishments, are free from many of the worst 
faults o° those older branches which own a purely official 
parentaz>. 

The defective organization which makes labour costly and 
inefficieat, though sufficiently deplorable in itself, is, however, 
a fa¥-tess dangerous feature of the Government establishments 
entrusted with the equipment of our armaments than the 
circumstance embodied in the maxim, that the authorities 
never adopt improvements except under the pressure of public 
opinion—since this fact almost entails as a necessity, that 
our normal state shall be always in the rear of foreign nations, 
or at least, for a certain period, after every step they make in 
advance. As long, however, as political considerations are 
suffered to determine the selection of the heads of these depart- 
ments, and, as a matter of course, political considerations, 
rather than administrative efficiency, claim their first and chief 
attention, we must expect to labour under this disadvantage ; 
for politicians who, as party leaders, gain the ear of national 
assemblies, owe their positions, as.a rule, less to superior wisdom 
than to superior fluency of speech, combined with the flexibility 
which does net scruple to make their own opinions bend to the 
political necessities of the hour. Plausible, long-winded, much- 
protesting, precedent-and-expediency-worshipping minds—they 
have little in common with the rigorously exact genius 
of the born administrator, and only possess exceptionally 
that knowledge of physical science, and capacity for con- 
ceiving mechanical details, necessary to qualify them for pre- 
siding over departments, one of the chief duties of which 
is to keep our armaments abreast of the scientific discoveries 
and mechanical improvements of the day. How far at the 
present moment they are from realizing this condition is a 
matter of notoriety, and subject for regret, with all. who are 
conversant with the facts. Would we reverse this state of 
things we ought to endeavour to select as chief for each 
of the two great establishments presiding respectively over 
our naval and military armaments the man who, in all 
the realm of England, possesses the most comprehensive 
knowledge and accurate judgment on the subjects on which 
their efficiency depends—release him from political cares by 
giving him a secretary as the mouthpiece of the department in 
Parliament, and rigorously hold him responsible for the con- 
dition of the machine intrusted to his care. At present there 
is in reality no true responsibility, for the nominal head of the 
department being virtually a politician, and as a rule not even 
supposed to be master of the professional knowledge requisite 
to enable him to be a judge of the state of efficiency of the 
machine submitted to his guidance, the public feel the injustice 
of visiting upon his head defects resulting from the faults of a 


system, or the shortcomings of his subordinates, and condone all | 


errors in virtue of his good intentions. The same false position 


which invalidates the responsibility of thechief, quite as effectually | 








prevents that chief from exacting responsibility from his subor- 
dinates ; for it is instinctively felt that if he intercepts the credit 
of the success due to measures he had no share in inaugu- 
rating, justice requires that he should not reverse the rule—of 
sinking the individuality of his officials—when public censure 
falls on the department. Again, it cannot be supposed that 
the relation of pupil to teacher, which is that held by the 
political chief to the member of his staff who instructs him in 
the professional knowledge necessary for his parliamentary 
displays, and coaches him up generally in the duties of his 
office, can be conducive to that exercise of authority involved in 
a reprimand. In short, it is useless to attempt to disguise the 
fact that to a great extent the administrative wheels of our 
departments are not only worked, but guided, by shadowy and 
irresponsible entities, men who, like a nun that has taken the 
veil, have sunk their personality, and have no future but as parts 
of a machine that metes out to industry and idleness one and 
the same reward. Deprived alike of the stimulus of contingent 
pecuniary recompense, and the means of gratifying an honour- 
able ambition—the two great incentives to human effort— 
within the circles of their official duties, it is not to be 
wondered at if their aspirations and their energies turn towards 
the life that exists extraneous to their official career. 

It may, perhaps, interest our readers to learn that the Prussian 
needle gun was submitted to the consideration of the authorities 
of the British army by its inventor, Dr. Kufahl, about the year 
1850. The result was an order for a dozen to be made for trial, of 
the same diameter of bore as the British musket. Dr. Kufahl 
endeavoured to induce them to modify the order and allow him 
to make them of a smaller bore, arguing that an elongated 
projectile of this diameter would be unnecessarily heavy, and 
entail the gun being of such a weight as to disqualify it for 
being carried as a weapon by infantry. All his remonstrances 
were, however, fruitless. The needle guns were made of the 
dimensions ordered, but they could not be kept below the 
weight of 13lb., and were at once pronounced—doubtless 
justly—too heavy, and the plan rejected without further trial, 
it being apparently considered that the bore of the British 
musket, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, was un- 
changeable. These facts are not generally known, and they 
came to the knowledge of the present writer by a curious 
accident. In an article which appeared in 1852, advocating 
the formation of Volunteer corps, he expressed himself as 
follows on the subject of arms :-— 


‘One word as to weapors. The best must be had, at whatever price, 
as a matter of economy. The outlay for his weapon is the smallest item 
in the cost of a soldier; the quality of the article the largest item in 
deciding his efficiency. No prodigality could equal in wastefalness 
that insane parsimony that would impair the quality of the tool put 
into the soldier’s hands. .... It takes nearly, if not quite, as long 
to place the cap on the nipple in a percussion gun as to insert the 
cartridge (which completes the loading) in the Ziindnade] rifle, whilst 
where the fingers are benumbed with cold, the former manipulation 
is the more difficult. .... If it be true that the needle rifle, which 
loads at the breech—forming the Ziindnadel gewa&hr of the Prussian 
infantry—cean be loaded and fired four times as quickly as the Minié 
rifle, besides possessing the additional recommendation of being 
leaded with facility by a man lying flat on the ground, it possesses in 
these advantages a superiority which, unless counterbalanced by some 
weighty objectionable qualities, entitles it to a decided preference. 
None euch, as far as I can learn, have any real existence, apart from 
the ignorance and prejudice of the objectors, and I therefore regard 
its general adoption as a mere question of time.” 


This article having chanced to fall under the eye of Dr. 
Kufahl, who happened to be in London at the time, at some 
trouble he procured the address of the writer and requested an 
interview. Upon its taking place he disburdened himself of 
the history of his intercourse wfth our military authorities, 
and also of his astonishment that, whilst individual English- 
men were to be found so conversant with the superiority of the 
weapon, English military officials should exhibit such a stolid 
indifference to its advantages, and put a bar to its adoption 
by absurdly requiring a combination of conditions absolutely 
impossible of attainment. 








LORD MONCK’S PEERAGE. 


When in the first years of the century the entrée to St. 
James’s Park was exclusively accorded only to few, a Minister 
of George III. proposed that a stanch supporter should be dis- 
tinguished by the right of admission, which he anxiously ; 
desired to possess. ‘“ No, no,” said the monarch ; “ impossible. 
I cannot grant that, but I will make him an Irish peer if he 
desires it.” We have here the relative value of this branch or 
the peerage; for its absolute worth we would, perhaps, be 
obliged to turn to the character of the critic who considered it. 
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So many of the wealthy classes look upon anything in the 
shape of a title with such great respect, that its possessor 
must be the recipient of much which otherwise he would not 
have; and hence it may be said that, incomplete as an Irish 
lordship may be, its advantages are not wholly imaginary. But 
even with this view it is easily conceivable why a Scotch or 
Trish lord should desire to become identified with the imperial 
nobility, and to possess all the privileges and advantages 
which fall to the lot of a coronet; for such advantages are not 
slight. It is only necessary to turn to the vein of feeling 
which permits one possessing an historic name, naturally, 
and as a matter of course, to take the position to which the 
mere man of genius, however educated and trained, dare 
hardly aspire. There cannot be a doubt that had Mr. Gladstone 
been a long-descended patrician, he would not have been 
subjected to the combinations which have been made 
against him. It was the same with Canning; and if 
Mr. Disraeli to-morrow made an effort to form a Government, 
and to lead it without the representative coronet, his failure 
would be certain, rapid, and ignominious. 

In the present state of English society, the peerage bestows 
not simply social rank, but material advantages. We may 
therefore ask, why Lord Monck has been made a peer of 
Great Britain, what service he has performed the State, what 
special excellence points him out to be thus honoured. Com- 
paratively a young man, and very far from holding even a 
secondary position in the House of Commons, he was sent out 
five years ago as Governor-General of Canada, where he is at 
this moment. It must, therefore, be for his services in this 
dependency, if for any, that he is to be raised to the peerage. 
And those services must have been very distinguished 
indeed, for the Governor-General of Canada on retire- 
ment does not necessarily receive any peculiar mark of con- 
sideration. The case of the predecessor of Lord Monck, Sir 
Edmund Head, who attended the Prince of Wales on his tour, 
and who conducted his governorship with marked ability, 
shows that honours do not fall as a consequence on the holder 
of that office. Generally, assertion goes a great way. The 
world at large is quite ready to take much upon trust; and the 
activity of London life, its many calls on the attention, and the 
multitude of passing events, allow but an imperfect attention to 
the events of the outer empire. When, therefore, it is claimed 
by the organs of Lord Russell’s Government that Lord Monck 
has been particularly successful, his title to a peerage, in the 
opinion of the public, becomes established. But the truth is, 
that Lord Monck really and truly has done nothing. The 
Governor-General of Canada, if he is a man of ability and 
earnestness, has a great field for good. It is true, he needs to 
be specially gifted by prudence and reticence to avoid embroiling 
himself with the politicians who are struggling for office and 
for the opportunities of making money. Asa rule, the Canadian 
politician has had an imperfect education, and is not 
burdened by scruples; and, although many of the public men 
possess high characters and are marked by great ability, not a 
few of them require to be treated with special reserve and 
caution. The action of the Governor-General cannot be direct. 
His Cabinet must possess a majority of the House, and hence 
he can show no leaning toa party. But there cannot be a 
doubt that the influence of a high-toned, able, far-seeing man 
in a position of such weight will permeate through every depart- 
ment. Now, it is precisely in this respect that Lord 
Monck has failed. His Cabinet has determined the 
policy of the province, and when he leaves the country, 
there will not be the slightest trace that he ever visited it. 
Not the least of the good influences of a Governor-General is 
the refinement and elevation which he can give to social life. 
Here there has been an utter absence even of effort. The re- 
ceptions of the wife of a Governor-General are official. 
They are not private parties, and hence they are amenable to 
criticism. One part of the duty of a nobleman in this posi- 
tion is to dispense hospitalities gracefully. For they bring 
people together who meet nowhere else, and they soften 
political animosities, creating a personal intercourse where the 
a wen is enforced, and suggesting kindly and genial 
rt - oe Paeegan a receptions were the mere private 
aad a The eta 7 ey a be sacred. But they are 
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o attend, were 


shown into a large saloon, where they remained some time in | 


that buzz of conversation which arises in a crowd en grande 

toilette. Presently, a footman appeared, bearing a harp which | 
he set down, placing also a seat and a music-stand, In a few 
minutes, Lady Monck appeared, curtseyed, turning her eyes 
om her Colonial guests like an actress on the pit, took her | 


seat, and performed a piece. It followed, of course, that there 
was great applause. A few who had the right to break the 
circle, entered and complimented the performer. The repetition 
three or four times of the effort; with the same applause, a bow 
on retiring as on entering, coffee served round, and the per- 
formance was ended. ‘The reception was over. Perhaps it 
was for this novel mode of treating the Canadians that hcnour 
has been conferred on Lord Monck. Certainly, it is not the 
Irish mode of reception. For, be an Irishman’s faults what 
they may, he rarely sins against hospitality. 

But apart from this, what can we find in Lord Monck’s 
administration on which we can specially congratulate 
ourselves. The Reciprocity Act has been abrogated by the 
United States, in spite of every effort on the part of the 
Canadian Government to obtain its renewal. If we can 
believe private letters and the journals, there is generally a 
certain extent of depression about the towns throughout the 
province, and difficulty is experienced in turning emigra- 
tion into new districts. The Fenian invasion has taken 
place; the Government, not taken by surprise, but rejecting 
all warning, and when the hour of action came, sending the 
provincial troops to the front, without food, and without even 
the means of carrying it ; besides, allowing seven hundred young 
men, in Western Canada, harassed by unnecessary marching, 
and unfed, to bear the whole brunt of the shock. It may be 
said that the Federation of the Provinces, which will redeem 
every fault, has received the support of Lord Monck, and for 
his services in this respect he deserves to be rewarded. The 
scheme cannot be discussed here. But it has in no way been 
suggested by the necessities of the situation, and really it grew 
out of the quarrels of Canadian politicians, who, having per- 
sonally abused each other to an extent incredible to 
English politicians, desired a common ground on which 
to meet, and who could thus burn their hatreds on the altar of 
patriotism. This theoretical panacea was so brought before 
the Colonial Office as to obtain its favour. In the mean time 
every useful measure has been set aside, and every project 
by which the country could be advanced left in abeyance. 

Why then has Lord Monck been made a peer of Great 
Britain? It is hard, indeed, to reply. Certainly it is not for 
what he has done, and even his negative usefulness is denied. 
It is the old story. Aceident has engrafted him on that 
clique of men who think qj the honours and emoluments 
of the country are for themselves. In the point of self-interest 
no one can blame the effort which leads to success. But Lord 
Monck may as well know that he is held to have gained his 
new honours by little dignity of character and less ability. 
Periodically such appointments will certainly recur. In one 
sense they do little harm. On the other hand, it is not to the 
benefit of public morality that men are raised to distinction 
from mere family interest. The rewards of the State 
are not many. Let them be given to merit as far as 
possible. Year by year old ideas and prejudices are 
wearing away. Some few yet think that the aristocracy 
alone should hold high office, and treasure a bow from a duke 
or a word from a countess as the great happiness of life. 
The great bulk of educated Englishmen look with contempt on 
these fancies, and those who think must govern those who toil. 
So opinion advances. In a few years we may see, that as 
hack cabs can drive now through St. James’s Park, so honours 
will not be looked upon as the right of aclique; and that a man 
of genius, with a bold, generous, sympathizing, and culti- 
vated intellect, may successfully aspire to lead a party, 
even though he is untitled. 








THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 


TueErE is a branch of the Ecclesiastical government of Ireland 
to which we must invite attention. It has won special notice 
from the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and we do not think 
it would be fair to suppress an example of conduct so strangely 
in contradiction with an institution which is said to be one of 
the pillars of our State. We first present the narrative simply 
and without the least colour. Counsel for the Commissioners 
remarked that the characters of his clients “* would appear pure 


_as the mirror in the fairy tale on which the maiden breathed 


for one moment.” We don’t remember this fairy tale; but let 
that pass. Our readers can judge of its appropriateness from 
the sequel. 

A gentleman, a Mr. M‘Murray, presented a petition for the 
purpose of procuring a declaration from the Court that the 


| Ecclesiastical Commissioners were bound to grant a renewal of 


a lease whereby in the year 1793 the Bishop of Dromore 
devised three acres of land in the county Down to a person 
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named Bodell. ‘The lease was for lives, with a covenant for 
perpetual renewal on payment of a fine. A flax-mill was 
erected on the ground, and there were renewals of the lease in 
1815 and 1827. In 1815 the tenant in possession made a sub- 
lease, and the sub-lease became vested, in 1827, in the father of 
Mr. M‘Murray, the petitioner, who had expended over £1,000 
in improving the concerns. In 1841 all the interest in the 
sub-lease was, by purchase, acquired by the petitioner’s 
(Mr. M‘Murray’s) father, and in 1853 Mr. M‘Murray got a fee- 
farm grant, under the Renewable Leasehold Conversion Act, 
from Bodell, who was the immediate tenant of the see; but 
it turned out that though he obtained this grant, Bodell had 
not taken a renewal from the see. The interest of the imme- 
diate tenant was vested in a Mr. Waldron Burrowes, whose 
estate being sold in July last, the petitioner purchased, for 
£150, the interest, and received a conveyance from the Landed 
Estates Court for the one life, and for such other life or lives 
as should be added in accordance with the original covenant for 
renewal, Mr. M‘Murray being desirous of saving his purchase, 
applied at once to the Commissioners for a renewal, but was 





told his right to it was forfeited because that they had in 1860 | 


served a notice on Burrowes reqtiring him to pay up the 
renewal fines, and that they did not recognise the lease of 1827, 
but considered the fines as if they had fallen in since 1815. 
Burrowes, however, produced the renewal of 1827, showing 
that one of the lives in the original lease was subsisting. In 
point of fact, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners allowed 
M‘Murray to purchase without a hint of the flaw upon which 


the ground, they write to let him know for the first time how he 
stands. They refuse him all relief, and rely for their denial of his 


claim on an apparent and formal /aches committed, if at all, by | 


parties who could give no account of the transaction, “I will,” 
said his Honour the Master of the Rolls at the hearing, “ bring 
before the public the name of every ecclesiastical commissioner 
who has sanctioned the proceedings which have taken place.” 


matter before the House of Commons.” That our readers may 


are neither hastily nor rashly pronounced, we quote from the 
address of his Honour at the close of the arguments. “He did 


not believe it was ever decided that a family who had been in 
occupation of land for thirty-nine years were to be turned out 
merely because of a notice served upon a party who had no 
interest in the land. When such oppressive attempts were 
made as in this case to deprive a man of his property by for- 
feiture, it was the duty of the Commissioners to have ascertained 
by inquiry all the facts connected with the property. If these 
inquiries had been made, it would have been ascertained that 
Mr. M‘Murray’s family had been thirty-nine years in possession, 
and that they had expended large sums upon the place. When 
the facts did come to their knowledge, they had an opportunity 
of withdrawing from the position in which they were placed, 
that of seeking to perpetrate a most unjustifiable act. They 
should say to the petitioner that they had been ignorant of the 
facts respecting his occupation, and ignorant of the service of 
notice on Mr. Burrowes, and that they were now prepared to 
grant him a renewal upon payment of the dues. He was 
astonished to hear it said in this case, as a justification for the 
Commissioners, that they had a right to do as they liked with 
their own. It appeared to him that their counsel had been 
asleep for a long period, like a person named Rip Van Winkle, 
and that he knew nothing of what was thought of this idea. 
He seemed to be unaware of the truth stated by Mr. Drum- 
mond, and which he (the Master) would now repeat for the 
Commissioners, ‘ that property had its duties as well as its 
rights.’” After this, his Honour proceeded to comment upon 
the various excuses urged by counsel on the part of their clients 
to escape the odium and discredit of their conduct. They were 
doing it all for the good of the Church, they were doing it with 
a view to the repair and the building of places of worship. 
“In other words, that the end justified the means.” “The 
Commissioners,” continned his Honour, “had no right to say 
that the property in their charge was their own. It was not 
their own. They were the trustees of it, subject to a public 
duty to be performed, and they were subject to public opinion. 
It was no part of their duty to oppress and rob their tenants.” 

We understand, since the institution of the Commissioners, 
the expenses attendant on their management have exceeded 
£10,000 a year. ‘The five senior officials receive £4,000 a year, 
and we find a treasurer at £600 per annum whose situation is 
entirely superfluous, inasmuch as the Bank of Ireland is the 
legal depository of the funds. As far as the Establishment is 
concerned, those commissioners are worse than useless. The 
nature of the trusteeship they exercise may be guessed from 


the foregoing case. So persistent and obstinate a disregard 
of public opinion, or that seemliness which ought to distinguish 
a clerical corporation, has never perhaps come before a court of 
justice. There are paid and unpaid commissioners. We are 
all aware of the manner in which unpaid officials go to work 
as a sort of agreeable change from the compelled idleness to 
which their dignity and position condemns them. Of course, 
they never meddle but to muddle. The Master of the Rolls 
said he did not think his Grace the Archbishop would sanction 
the acts under review, and that he looked upon them as 
altogether those of the salaried functionaries; but those acts 
are not the less flagitious because they are remunerated, nor 
can his Grace entirely escape a responsibility which imposes 
at least the duty of supervision. Popularity is the first thing 
requisite for the Protestant Church in Ireland. The people will 
not listen to preachers whose doctrine is held and promulgated 
by grasping machines, for the collection of rent. Surely, 
the Commissioners should set an example of forbearance rather 
than an example of extorting their “ rights” on the pretermis- 
sion of covenants. Mr. M‘Murray is a Presbyterian, but we 
are glad to perceive both the Catholic and Protestant press 
unanimous in adverting to the cruel way in which the 
Commissioners endeavour to quibble him out of his property. 
We trust that the Master of the Rolls will not forget his 
promise of bringing the matter under the notice of the House. 
We believe the cause of the Church cannot be better served 
than by pulling into prominence and light the blunders of the 


| incapable stewards who cast a shame on its character, and we 
they might oust him, and when he has made a linen factory on | 


rejoice in finding that an able judge coincides with our opinion, 
who is himself a sincere and uncompromising Protestant. 








DE COLENSO EXCOMMUNICANDO. 


Nor inferior in importance and public interest to the 


_ controversy on Ritualism, is the question of the present status 
At a subsequent stage he remarked, “ I am going to bring this | 


and future prospects of the Episcopal Church of the Colonies. 


|The affairs of these churches have reached a crisis which 
more clearly perceive the opinion of a judge whose decisions | 


demands an early solution of the difficulties by which 
they are beset. Any one may see this from the attempt 
made but a few days ago in Convocation, and not without 


| some success, to obtain encouragement from that assembly for 





the appointment by the Bishop of Capetown of an opposition 
bishop to Dr. Colenso in Natal. The judgment pronounced 
last year by the Judicial Committee on Dr. Colenso’s appeal 
has settled the point beyond doubt that there can be no 
Established Church in a colony which has a local legislature— 
no exceptional legislation for one class of religionists above 
another. It has ruled that the Church of England in such a 
colony stands in no worse a position than any other religious 
denomination, but neither does it stand in a better. It has 
been shown also that, not even by any extraordinary power 
vested in the Crown, can any such exclusive privilege be con- 
ferred, morally or practically. In the late debate in the Lords on 
the presentation of Miss Burdett Coutts’s petition by the Bishop 
of London, it was shown by the Bishop of Oxford that the 
Royal supremacy in a colonial Church would be a mere shadow 
were it not accompanied by ecclesiastical courts from which an 
appeal could be made to the Crown; and it was validly argued 
by him that such courts would be an exclusive privilege con- 
ferred on one class of denominationalists. It is evident, then, 
that these churches are as much disconnected from the Church 
of England as is the Scottish Episcopal Church, or the Epis- 
copal Church of the United States. The English Church holds 
communion with the Scotch Church and the American, though 
the formularies of the three are not identical; and so she may 
hold communion with any Episcopal Colonial Church now sepa- 
rated from her, so long as it has not been publicly declared 
by her to be in a state of heresy. 

But, though this separation is unavoidable, it by no means 
follows that it is not fraught with the gravest consequences 
as regards religion in the colonies. It is not without just 
ground that the colonial laity are much alarmed about the 
matter, and most anxious to retain for their Churches the safe- 
guards, be they real or imaginary, of the Royal supremacy. 
Once eut off from the Mother Church, and left to a form of 
government in which the ecclesiastical element must predo- 
minate, there will be no check in a colonial Church on inno- 
vations being introduced based on fancied notions of sacerdotal 
importance or of a conscientious discharge of the ministerial 
function. There are ample promises just now made in the 
names of these Churches that there will be a conformity to 
and a uniformity in the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England observed by them; and, no doubt, so far as in 
human nature, especially ecclesiastical nature, 1s possible, and, 
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so long as these Churches are substantially aided by sub- 
scriptions from their parent, the engagement will be observed, 
But let anything adverse happen; suppose the English 
Church, by some judgment pronounced by her ecclesiastical 
courts and acquiesced in by her bishops and clergy, were to 
give offence to colonial ecclesiastics, who will venture to say 
that separations in doctrine and discipline would not then take 
place? A case has already occurred in which, without any 
such provocation, a change has been made. The Bishop of 
London referred to it in his speech on Miss Burdett Coutts’s 
petition, showing how deeply aggrieved the Church Missionary 
Society feels at the innovation. That society expends the large 
income of from £130,000 to £150,000 annually in the colonies 
and among the heathen, on the faith of the avowed fundamental 
principle that “every congregation gathered from the heathen 
is to be settled and governed according to the constitution and 
discipline of the Church of England.” Yet the Church Synod 
of Ceylon has adopted a new form of subscription and declara- 
tion which is to bind the Bishop and clergy of that diocese, and 
their successors, requiring all candidates for holy orders to sign it 
before their admission to office. Weare not aware that this step 
was taken by the Ceylon Synod in consequence of the change 
made last year by Parliament in the form of subscription of the 
Church of England; but, if that has been the motive, it is the 
strongest confirmation of what we have said that a slight cause 
of dissatisfaction with the Mother Church may be sufficient to 
produce most serious separations of Colonial Churches from her, 
in doctrine and discipline. 
But there is another source of danger which should be con- 
sidered. In the Established Church of this country, Church- 
men of widely differing opinions are kept within her pale by 
the comprehensiveness of the basis on which her creed rests. 
Security is also afforded them that, in the Ecclesiastical Courts 
under the supremacy of the Crown, even-handed justice will be 
meted to all. Is it likely that Colonial Churches, governed 
by synods highly tempered with ecclesiastical prejudices, will 
allow us large a comprehension, or dispense as impartial justice P 
Is not a Church like that of Cape Town, or of Natal, Sydney, 
or Tasmania—we care not which—more likely to split up into 
three smaller Churches—High, Broad, and Low—than the 
Church at home is? There can be no doubt that it is. The 
spirit that frets and chafes for liberty in the ritualist soul, but 
is constrained by the superincumbent weight of a well-endowed 
Establishment, would feel but little difficulty in a colony in 
taking its highest flight, and forming a Church of its own, 
were Paritanism ever to press it too hardly. 
Bat the mischief apprehended is actually being done in 
Natal. Soon we shall have the Church of that colony rent 
into two Churches, High and Extreme Broad. Dr. Colenso is 
excommunicate — not only deprived and deposed from his 
episcopal functions, but, by a proper form of Anathcma 
Maranatha, expelled from the South African Church, branded 
as a heretic: all who communicate with him being also branded. 
The latitudinarian bishop, of course, does not believe in the ex- 
communication ; he laughs at it, as Victor Emmanuel did at the 
fulminations of the Pope; but the ceremony is, notwithstanding, 
amply sufficient for Dr. Gray’s purposes. There is this advan- 
tage on Dr. Gray’s side, that the archbishops and bishops of 
the Church of England and Ireland agree in condemning 
Dr. Colenso’s opinions as incompatible with the functions of a 
bishop. The Convocation of Canterbury has also, in the 
Session just closed, expressed approval of Dr. Gray’s pro- 
ceedings in an address to the American bishops; and in a 
resolution has declared the Church of England to be in 
communion with his Church. But, better than this, though 
Convocation declined to express any opinion as to whether 
Dr. Colenso be a heretic or not, or whether the Church of 
England be in communion with him and his Church, it has 
adopted a resolution to the effect that if, under certain con- 
ae as to consecration, a new bishop be appointed for Natal, 
that appointment will not affect the connection of the Church 
in Natal, and the new bishop at its head with the Church of 
England. It was dangerous ground to tread on, and it is 
doubtful if Convocation has acted wisely: but, by affirm} 
this resolution, it certainly has given Te. md , th a. kage ee.. 
by which he may overthrow D elas. ae oe nen eee 
All this is rite to be re Laan. es : . 
of Capetown is going too fant, eltiy "fle tas ota 
trap he did before in not waiting for more inform i Sean 
question, especially for the result of Dr Colense’ ado the 
pending in the higher courts. It may turn out th, : Re yee! 
authority or power to excommunicate the Bist 1a e has no 
interfere in his diocese ; and we strongly suspe . of Natal or 
. ~ ’ € la 
decision of the Privy Council, that nds is the fect, ty? an 
Teauy 18 no such thing in existence as a South African Church, 








There is a bishop in Cape Town, another in Graham’s Town, and 
a third in Natal; but they have no dioceses, no jurisdiction ; 
even the metropolitan is a myth. The curious thing about 
the whole affair is that Dr. Gray treats Dr. Colenso as one 
having no diocese, no jurisdiction, being not even a bishop, and 
all that, in virtue of the invalidity of his letters patent; but 
he acts as if he was not himself in the same condition—his 
letters patent as invalid as those of his opponent. As Metro- 
politan he held a synod, depriving and deposing the Bishop of 
Natal, and he thinks that these acts are valid to such an 
extent that he may ground an excommunication on them ; but 
yet it turns out that he never was Metropolitan, that his 
letters are invalid also. The metropolitan province which 
was created in order that he should be placed over it does 
not exist, and he has in fact as little right to interfere in Natal 
as in Colombo or Toronto. The truth appears to be simply 
this :—there is a bishop in the colony of Natal having a 
certain set of voluntary followers, there is another in a like 
position in Cape Town, and a third in Graham’s Town; but 
there is no government in common between them, for there is 
no “ jurisdiction.” Such being the case, Dr. Gray has no more 
right to excommunicate Dr. Colenso than the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta or of Toronto has. As the latter have dioceses and juris- 
diction, they have probably more. As a bishop of a voluntary 
association in Cape Town, he could expel Dr. Colenso from 
that body, were he a member of it; but, such not being the 
case, he has no authority over him. The case is peculiar, 
owing to the miscarriage of the letters which were conceived to 
confer metropolitan and episcopal jurisdiction ; but, that being 
now proved a myth, the only remedy that can be applied must 
be special, and derived from the Crown itself. It is highly 
desirable—and all the bishops, even those of London and of 
St. David’s, are agreed on the point—that Dr. Colenso should 
be removed from Natal; but how to effect that object is the 
difficulty. It is plain sense that to go about so important a 
work in the wrong way must do more harm than good—create 
sympathizers with heresy, instead of promoting the cause of 
truth. 

It is, of course, in the power of such of the clergy and laity 
of Natal as disapprove of Dr. Colenso’s opinions to separate 
from him and form a Church of their own. Their pesition 
would then be not unlike that of the Church of England at the 
time of the Reformation. But the seceding section of the 
population would be the schismatics, and would to a great 
extent be obliged to sacrifice the Church property they had 
acquired. The experiment, too, would be a very dangerous 
one; for if it be true, as was stated by the Bishop of Lichfield, 
on the authority of a Natal clergyman, that Dr. Colenso’s 
church is filled on Sundays by a “ numerous and devout con- 
gregation,” it might turn out that the schismatics were in a 
majority in the lay element. It is a critical time for the 
religious interests of the colony. Great prudence in any 
church leader, a clear and cool head, an honest heart and 
steady hand, and much Christian forbearance, will be needed 
to tide the Church over the shoals that surround her— 
qualities which, if the picture drawn by the Bishop of London 
of Dr. Gray be true, we fear can hardly be expected from him. 
One thing it is not easy to see: namely, how in two different 
colonies under different local legislatures, on the principle of 
voluntary associations, one bishop in an hostile spirit can exercise 
domination over another. 
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ST. SWITHUN’S-DAY. 


To-morrow is St. Swithun’s—or St. Swithin’s—day, and 
doubtless many a believer and many an unbeliever will take 
note of the weather it brings; the one with a view of 
determining the prevailing character of the next forty days’ 
meteorological arrangements, the other with the purpose of 
scoffing at the tradition should St. Swithun’s prognostication 
prove wrong. 

It is probably a complete misapprehension that has assigned 
to St. Swithun a large share of the prophetic virtues which 
are attached to the “ little scarlet pimpernel.” This sort of 
misapprehension has been a fruitful cause of the invention of 
traditions. In days when the commemoration of saints was 
more usual than it now is, and the course of the secular year 
was marked almost solely by reference to the eras of the 
Church’s year, seasons were naturally distinguished by the 
names of saints whose commemoration formed chief events in 
them, and these names were substituted in the place of more 
direct nomenclature. Thence it happened, that in course of 
time a belief grew up to the effect that there was some peculiar 
fitness in the coincidence of certain seasons with the days of 
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certain saints, and it became necessary to invent suitable 
traditions for connecting the saint with the season. Deficient 
as the Middle Ages were in most kinds of imagination, they 
possessed a wonderful power of miraculous invention, so to call 
it, and poured forth an abundance of miraculous history 
which did more credit to their faith than to their intellect. 


} 
i 


St. Swithun, among many others, came in for his share in the | 


results of this illustrative faculty. It had been noticed on 
many occasions that if one of the days in the early part of 
July was very decidedly wet, or very decidedly fine, a succession 
of like weather might be expected. There is nothing remark- 
able in the fact that this should have been noticed; for it will 


fall ofegges ; and a rechelles (wretchless, reckless) felaw stroglyd and 
wrestelyd with her, and brake all her egges. And it happened that 
this holy bysshop came that waye the same time, and bad the woman 
lete hym see her egges. And anone he lyfte vp his honde and blessyd 
the egges, and they were made hooll and sounde eurychon by the 
merytes of this holy bysshop.” 


After his death, St. Swithun’s miracles became exceedingly 
numerous. The Anglo-Saxon chronicle of that saint, recently 
published for the first time, and of higher authority than the 
Latin chronicles which have hitherto been our sole sources of 


_ information respecting St. Swithun, gives the following account 


be observed that the hay-crop would naturally be a matter | 


uppermost in the minds of those to whose sayings so much of 


our folk tradition is due, and St. Swithun’s-day falls at a very | 


critical time for haymakers. 


That this suggestion has _ man could reckon them.” 


something in it is rendered more probable still by the fact, that | 


the “ rainy saints” in France possess days considerably earlier | : . : , .s 
x I y. y | of King Ethelwulf in all affairs relating to religion and peace, 





than ours—June 8 and June 19,—and the hay-crop is naturally 
by so much earlier on the sunny plains of France than 
in our fields. It having, then, by some means or other, 
been constantly observed, and in course of time accepted as a 
meteorological fact, that the weather on St. Swithun’s-day 
assigned its character to the forty days following, the next step 
was to invent the tradition. The invention does credit to the 
time. St. Swithun had chosen a lowly place for his grave. He 
had elected to be buried on the north side of the church of 
Winchester, under the eaves, or rather in such a position that 


of the early miracles at the shrine :— 


“ During five months few days were there that there were not healed 
at least three infirm persons, sometimes five or six, seven or eight, ten 
or twelve, sixteen or eighteen. Within ten days there were two 
hundred men a’ healed, and so many within twelve months that no 


St. Swithun died in 863, having been the principal adviser 


| as Eahlstan, Bishop of Sherborne, was in war and foreign 


the drops from the eaves would fall on to his grave. One | 


might have thought that on this historical fact the rainy 
character of the saint might have been founded, but the genius 
of the age could not be satisfied by so poor a piece of induction 
as that. Something with a more true ring of ecclesiastical 
authority and tradition must be produced. Accordingly, it 
was stated that when a certain great archbishop wished to 
translate the bones of St. Swithun, a hundred years after the 
saint’s death, a pouring rain set in, and lasted forty days, 
with such vehemence that the procession of translation was 
rendered \impossible, and the disappointed monks and clergy 
were perforce constrained to cower inactive in their cloisters 
and their cells. At the expiration of that time, the arch- 
bishop’s purpose changed, and fair weather set in, to allow his 
masons to build over the saint’s burial-place a chapel in his 
honour. Unfortunately, a story was given to the world about 
the time of his translation, to the effect that he had appeared 
in person, and strongly urged that step, so that his character 
must have been as changeable as July weather has this year 
been. The Scotch superstition or belief that if rain falls 
during a funeral it is a sign that the deceased was a good man, 
might be stretched to meet the case of translation, and in that 
way St. Swithun would be proved to have been a most excellent 
man. Indeed, he was very useful in his lifetime, being 
especially addicted to architecture, to his skill in which art a 
bridge near Winchester long testified. He was also useful as 
a convenient miracle worker, and in that capacity became 
endeared to the old market-women who met with misfortunes in 
the mattter of eggs. “ Poor Robin’s Almanac,” in 1697, gives 
the following story of his usefulness in this way :— 


** A woman having broke her eggs 
By stumbling at another’s legs, 
For which she made a woefal cry, 
St. Swithin chanced for to come by, 
Who made them all as sound or more 
Than ever that they were before.” 


“Poor Robin,” however, lived in times of too determined 
Protestantism for him to believe anything that savoured so 
strongly of Popery and all that was abominable in the eyes of 
the subjects of King William of glorious memory. With the 
poison of the story he gave the antidote, administered by his 
own sounder information, and conveying with it excellent advice, 
which does not, however, seem to have much to do with the 
mé@tter in hand :— 


“ Better it is to rise betime, 
And to make hay while sun doth shine, 
Than to believe in tales and lies, 
Which idle monks and friars devise.” 


It may be, perhaps, that “Poor Robin” saw some connec- 
tion between the proverbial duty of rising betimes, with the 
concomitant duty and wisdom of making hay while the sun 
shines, and the weak despair or weak confidence inspired by 
the prognostications of St. Swithan’s-day in the hearts of agri- 
cultural persons. Caxton’s “Golden Legende” (a.p. 1483) 
gives a more dramatic colour to the story of the eggs :— 


“On a tyme there came a woman ouer the brydge with her lappe 














affairs. A scandalous libel on his character makes our saint 
the patron of drunkenness, even as St. Patrick is said in Ireland 
to have been a lover of potheen. 

In connection with this saint, Lord Orford once propounded 
a query which is even more telling in its application to other 
traditionary connections than to that which makes St. Swithun’s- 
day a sort of weatherglass. ‘“ Were our astronomers,” he asked, 
“so ignorant as to think that the old proverb would serve for 
their new-fangled calendar? Could they imagine that St. 
Swithin would accommodate her [sic] rainy planet for the con- 
venience of their calculations?” The same objection, which 
rests upon the change made in the calendar a hundred years 
ago, when eleven days were omitted, has been raised against 
various annual miracles and matters of a like kind. It might 
also be raised against the value of the observations made for 
the last quarter of a century at Greenwich with a view of 
determining the amount of fact contained in the popular 
saying. We are told gravely that in the twenty years from 
1841 to 1861, the greatest number of rainy days had followed 
St. Swithun’s-day when the day itself was dry. But to test 
the accuracy of the tradition, some day intermediate between 
the 4th and the 15th of July should have been taken as St. 
Swithun’s-day ; indeed, the weather on each of those twelve or 
thirteen days might with advantage have been observed, and 
by that means it might possibly have been determined at what 
period the tradition took its rise. The great changes wrought. 
in our climate by drainage and the progress of cultivation 
would embarrass the problem, otherwise a determination of 
the particular day between the 4th and 15th, which most com- 
pletely satisfies the tradition respecting the prophetic efficacy 
of St. Swithun’s-day, would determine also approximately the 
date of the tradition, by pointing to the epoch at which the 
false 15th of July fell on that particular day. 

A rainy saint is among the traditional possessions of various 
Continental countries. France has three, Belgium one—St. 
Godeliéve to wit,—and the Seven Sleepers perform the same 
function in various parts of Germany. St. Gervais, one of the 
French rainy saints, does double duty :— 


“ 8’il pleut le jour de Saint Gervais, 
I] pleut quarante jours aprés ;” 


while, in company with St. Pancrace and another, he always 
brings cold :— 


* Sans froid ces saints de glace 
Ne vont jamais.” 


The latter fact, the cold which suddenly sets in on or about 
three particular days of the early summer, has recently been 
attributed to a singular cause, the passage of large flights 
of aérolites between the earth and the sun, the effect of which 
would naturally be to stop a considerable amount of calorific 
rays on their way to our globe. 

The poet Churchill couples with St. Swithun, St. James, as 
imparting a special feature to the month of July— 


* July, to whom, the Dog Star in her train, 
St. James gives oysters, and St. Swithin rain ;” 


and a proverb in prose which makes the rash statement that 
“ Whoever eats oysters on St. James’s day will never want 
money,” refers to the same connection. It is curious that from 
St. James of Compostella came the scallop shell of the pilgrim, 
as if there really were some very early connection between 
St. James and shell-fish. Here again a tradition has been 
provided by the mediaeval tradition-mongers, and, like the 
legend of St. Swithun, it refers the origin of the connection to 
the translation of the saint’s relics. On that occasion, when 
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the relics were being conveyed from Jerusalem to Spain in a | 
ship built of marble, the horse of a Portuguese knight was 
seized with a sudden terror, and plunged into the sea with its 
rider. When the knight was rescued, as he very promptly 
was, he was found to be covered with scallop shells, and thence 
it came that the well-known badge of St. James’s pilgrims was 
chosen. A more rational explanation has suggested that the 
scallop shell was the form of the rough spoon which pilgrims 
carried with them, for the purpose of enabling them to partake 
of the soup and similar foods offered by those from whom they 
begged for charity. 








LONDON BATHS. 


Ir to be clean is a luxury of civilized life, there is apparently 
no luxury which we indulge in less open to the charge of 
selfishness. Rich or fashionable dress, sumptuous fare, refined 
esthetic taste, and all that variety of pleasure which is derived 
from so-called amusements, however intellectual they may be, 
represent a phase of comfort or delight from which we know 
the bulk of mankind must be necessarily debarred. But the 
use of cold water in this fair island of ours, intersected as it is 
in every county by natural streams or artificial conduits, seems 
so obviously the privilege of Englishmen, that to deprive them 
of it by official neglect could only be equalled in enormity by 
stopping up the Queen’s highway, or suddenly shutting out 
from them the pure air and light of heaven. Of course, such 
an evil, having due regard to the conditions of time and place, 
would always be one of degree. Without a moderate supply 
of water—suflicient, let us say, to drink and to save our dwell- 
ings from absolute pollution, animal life would speedily cease. 
But more than this is required to preserve us from disease, 
and still more to meet the exigencies of personal cleanliness 
and comfort, without which perfect health is absolutely 
unattainable. 

Now, vast as the population of London is, rapidly as its 
streets and thoroughfares are spreading out on every side, 
the social machinery for meeting this demand has improved 
and extended with time. So late as Queen Anne’s reign 
there were water-carriers at Aldgate pump; now, every metro- 
politan household, however humble it may be, is by some 
means or other supplied with water. True, we have to 
pay dearly for the luxury; that is to say, the inhabitants 
of a house at the west-end of town, rated at a £75 rental, 
will incur an annual expense of something like £4 for the 
right of washing themselves, or of quenching their thirst with 
the draught “which cheers but not inebriates.” Here, how- 
ever, the water is brought to our doors by one of the eight 
companies which now supply this densely populated capital. 
We nave sufficient to drink in the form of tea and coffee, suffi- 
cient for cooking purposes, sufficient to fill and replenish the 
housemaid’s pail, sufficient for our ablutions in the morning, 
but—what more can be wanted? some of our readers may 
ask, and ask with reason, for custom is a second nature, 
and it is absolutely true that not one Londoner in twenty 
sighs for a more perfect ablution than he enjoys in his 
own dressing-room. The whole matter, as we have said, 
is one of degree. Our grandsires have been irreverently called 
the Great Unwashed; and it is a lamentable fact that fifty 
years ago the sponge-bath was a comparatively unknown 

luxury, _ The question is, whether we have proceeded far 
enough in the direction of personal cleanliness to ensure health. 
— net conscientious householder ask himself the question, 
— ier he knows—whether he even supposes—that there is as 
iberal a supply or daily appliance of water in his house as 
there ought to be P Presuming that his own habits are un- 
exceptionable—what can he say of the rest of the family? Do 
= ladies, for instance, all the year round follow his example ? 
Ps a enemy to him that his servants may be remiss 
well as in ae "b ee a sponge-bath kept in every attic, as 
y bedroom on the second and third floors ? And 


if not, how does he sup 
. pose that Jeame: 
practise that re ames and Mary Ann can 


himself? It isi 


who don his livery and answer his bell to wash themselves 
daily and carefully than for himself; but where and how are 
they to doit? A very large proportion of even middle-class 
houses are actually unprovided with a bath-room; and where 
there is one, it is obvious that not more than one or two members 
of the family can use it on the same day. Least of all is it 
possible for the domestics of an ordinary household to avail 
themselves of this convenience. The consequences of this 
restriction, when we remember how miserably servants must 
be crowded in large London houses, are not pleasant to con- 














template; and if we realize the fact that many hundreds of 
strong, hulking footmen and dapper little housemaids are 
running up and down stairs from morning to night in this 
sultry month of July, with a limited supply of water in their 
bedrooms, and with perhaps not a hand-basin apiece, there is 
something in the reflection which seems to call for urgent 
reform in this detail of our social economy. 

In alluding to the inconvenience which servants thus endure 
we have put an extreme case; but, in point of fact, it is not 
necessary to ransack the attics for this grievance. Every one 
knows that the ordinary capacity of a London house neither 
admits nor ever could admit of anything like the bath accom- 
modation required for its inhabitants. The only possible means 
of meeting the demand is by the establishment of public baths. 
That these have existed in some sort and for many years past 
in London, we all know; but from some cause or other they 
have hitherto failed in their object. The very word bagnio 
suggests an evil which sprang from their use in the last century. 
In our own day, we have seen baths associated with the name 
and tenets of a quack doctor. Turkish baths have been intro- 
duced, but the foreign system of their management, the con- 
flict of medical evidence regarding their sanitary effect, and 
above all, the expense which attends their present use, combine 
to prevent their popularity. Some years ago, an attempt was 
made by the proprietors of a certain casino to combine the 
profits of a swimming-bath and a dancing-hall. The room was 
well adapted for both purposes. During four or five months 
of the year it was filled with water, and crowded with eager 
athletes. But as the summer drew to a close, the bath was 
boarded over; cornets sounded, and fiddle-strings twanged over 
the orchestral arena; boozey gents entered with their dubious 
weeds and by no means dubious companions, and the whole 
character of the place was changed. It would have been 
extraordinary if the profits from these two sources of income 
had been exactly equal; but if they had, there might have been 
a good swimming-bath in one of our principal thoroughfares to 
this day. As it was, the attractions, and consequently the profits, 
of the ball-room proved far greater than those of the natatorium. 
The casino remained a recognised institution. The swimming- 
bath was given up. It is hardly necessary to méntion the 
more popular but less expensive establishments in other parts 
of town, where the company was not always select, where the 
towels looked as if they had been rough-dried immediately 
after use, and where the water approached pea-soup 1M appear- 
ance and consistency. 

In 1846, an Act,of Parliament was passed to encourage the 
establishment of public baths and washhouses, “ for the health, 
comfort, and welfare of the inhabitants of populous towns and 
districts.” Several of these institutions were forthwith opened 
in London, and, if we may judge from the return laid before 
the House of Commons last year, many of them have been 
rewarded with considerable success. The cost of their erection 
has varied in different parishes and has been met by the levying 
of local rates, orhas been sometimes defrayed by raising money on 
mortgages connected therewith. For more than two years the 
baths and washhouses at All Saints’, Poplar, have been self- 
supporting. Those of St. Marylebone, opened to the public in 
1849, have required no help from the rates since the year 
1862. They contain 104 private baths, 3 vapour and shower 
baths, 3 swimming-baths, and 60 washing-places. Both here 
and at a smaller establishment (St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster) fresh water is supplied every morning in the 
swimming-bath, which is kept open from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m, 
every day but Tuesday, when it is given up to lady-bathers 
until 2 o’clock. At each of these establishments there are, 
however, private baths devoted to the use of both sexes, and 
respectively open to them, at prices varying from 2d. to 64d. 
At Bermondsey, in the parishes of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
and St.° George’s, Bloomsbury, in the neighbourhood of 


_ Hanover-square, in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and 


gimen of health which he has laid down for | 


n truth more necessary for those good folks | and civility on the part of official attendants, prosperity is the 


in that of St. Pancras, Middlesex, similar establishments exist, 
more or less well managed, it is true, and, as a consequence, 
more or less successful; but it has been generally found that 
where a moderate charge is accompanied by strict cleanliness 


result. It is, however, to be regretted that, owing perhaps to 
the semi-charitable character which these institutions have 


| assumed, such qualities as those we have mentioned are not too 


common, 


The ventilation of these places is not always satisfactory— 
the water sometimes turbid—the attendant too often sulky 
and disobliging. In short, this parochial institution is subject 
to the same evil influences as other parochial institutions. It 
is liable to be badly managed. The very aspect of the building 
partakes too much of a workhouse character, and the manner 
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of the officials inside is painfully suggestive of beadledom. 
This is bad enough for the poor shoeblacks and small 
tradesmen’s children who throng the twopenny swimming- 
bath, but it is intolerable for men who are driven to these 
places simply because no other baths are provided for them. 
Why should the matter be left to the parish at all? In these 
days, when the wildest invention of human ingenuity and the 
most hazardous commercial speculation form the basis of a 
company which, by the help of energetic “ promoters,” can 
be kept afloat long enough to cheat hundreds out of their 
money, how comes it that so sound and, to all appearance, 
so remunerative a project as this is still neglected? A 
few well-built and well-conducted baths, or even one large 
one, in a good and central situation, with, perhaps, a gym- 
nasium attached to it for winter use, would supply a want 
which has been long felt in this metropolis, while we venture 
to predict for those philanthropists who may hereafter engage 
in such an undertaking that their efforts are likely to be met 
with a more solid reward than that of conscience. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Wnuite Parliament has been sitting for brief periods, and 
Earl Derby, safe in the haven of the Lords, has been 
expounding his policy as Conservative Premier—a subject 
on which we have commented in a separate article—those 
members of the Government who sit in the House of Commons 
have appeared before their constituencies, soliciting re-election. 
The only serious opposition has been at Guildford and Bridge- 
water. At the former place, Mr. Bovill, the new Solicitor- 
General, was met by Mr. H. L. Long, a county magistrate, 
who came forward in the Liberal interest; but, in the course 
of Wednesday, his success appeared so doubtful that he with- 
drew. At Bridgewater, Mr. Patton, the Lord Advocate, has 
had to encounter the opposition of Mr. Vanderbyl, a follower 
of Mr. Gladstone, and an admirer of the late Government. 
The show of hands on Wednesday was in favour of this gentle- 
man; and on Thursday he was returned by a majority of 37, 
the numbers at the close of the poll being 312 for Vanderbyl, 
and 275 for Patton. 





Or the speeches delivered at the hustings, the most im- 
portant in every respect, up to the time at which we write, is 
that of Lord Stanley. There can be no question that the 
eldest son of the Prime Minister has little more than a here- 
ditary connection with the Conservative party. All his 
instincts are Liberal; and it is a most fortunate circumstance 
at the present time, when the position of Europe is so critical, 
that he should be the new Foreign Secretary, and not Lord 
Malmesbury. Passing over his allusions at King’s Lynn on 
Wednesday to the recent Reform Bill—which were simply such 
as a nominal Conservative might be expected to make—we 
come to what may be considered the programme of his foreign 
policy. It would be hard to say in what respect this differed 
from the foreign policy of any Liberal Government. Peace 
and non-intervention, with a view, ultimately, to the reduction 
of armaments all over Europe, were, in brief, the great prin- 
ciples on which he insisted. He disavowed, on behalf of the 
Conservative party, the desire, sometimes imputed to them, 
of encouraging a state of war; and he spoke with peculiar 
cordiality of France and America. “The last apprehension,” 
said Lord Stanley, “which in my judgment ought to dis- 
turb the mind of any reasonable man, is the apprehension 
of a quarrel with France.” With respect to America, his 
language was no less emphatic. That country, he said, “ by 
its extent, by its population, by its rapid increase, by the 
energy and intelligence of its people, and latterly by its display 
of military and naval strength, has fairly come to rank among 
the foremost powers of the world. I look upon a frank and 
friendly understanding with the United States as almost the 
first requisite of English diplomacy. No other power, except 
France, can do us so much harm; no other power, not even 
France, is so closely bound with us in ties of commercial inter- 
course.” The foreign policy of a Conservative Government 
will, of course, want none the less watching for these expressions ; 
but, as far as they go, they are hopeful. 





Grnerat Peet, the Secretary of State for War, and Sir 
John Pakington, the First Lord of the Admiralty, both spoke 
before their constituents of the necessity of putting the country 
on a footing of equality with other nations with respect to 








armaments; the former promising the further conversion of 
Enfield rifles into breech-loaders (the work was already pro- 
ceeding under the late Government), and the latter avowing 
his determination to maintain the efficiency of the navy, 
especially with regard to its heavy guns and its armour-clad 
vessels, 





Ir is refreshing to find the Saturday Review, which only 
relieves its misanthropic views of things in general by spasmodic 
bursts of Napoleonolatry, talking in the following strain of the 
new Secretary of State for India:—‘ Lord Cranborne has 
earned his position exclusively by his parliamentary exertions. 
His great ability has been recognised by common consent, and 
his activity has been rendered more conspicuous by a not 
inconsiderable mixture of pugnacity. His advancement to the 
high rank of Secretary of State for India was not unexpected. 
It is impossible that he should be familiar with the complicated 
questions of Eastern Administration; but, with the exception 
of Lord Stanley, whose services were required elsewhere, there 
was no competitor in his party who possessed more special 
qualifications for the place. In default of peculiar fitness, 
Lord Derby has, probably, exercised a sound judgment in com- 
mitting the India Office to one of the acutest intellects and to 
one of the most energetic characters to be found in the ranks 
of his party.” Well may we ask, “Quis psittaco docuit?” 
There is no mystery in the matter, however. Somebody said 
once that Robert Boyle was the father of chemistry and the 
uncle of the Earl of Cork. We may therefore, perhaps, be 
permitted to observe that Lord Cranborne is the brother of 
Lady Mildred Hope and, consequently, the brother-in-law of 
the Saturday Review. 





Lorp Royston, the new Comptroller of her Majesty’s House- 
hold, will be remembered as having garnished his maiden speech 
in Parliament this year by an extraordinary poetical allusion 
to Mr. Bright’s remarks on the subject of official full-dress. 
In his address to the electors of Cambridgeshire he solicits “a 
continuation of their confidence, which they so generously con- 
fided to him a year ago.” The address commences, “ Gentle- 
men,” and ends, “I have the honour to be, sir, your humble 
and obedient servant.” Why does not some one compassion- 
ately open an adult evening school for those members of 
our aristocracy whose education has been neglected? We 
submit the idea to the benevolent consideration of Lord 


Malmesbury. 





THE appointment of Lord Devon to a seat in the Cabinet, as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, is a sort of public 
apology on Lord Derby’s part for his unfortunate opposition 
last year to Mr. Monsell’s Oaths Bill, of which Lord Devon 
took charge in the Upper House, though his son, Lord 
Courtenay, voted against it in the Lower. The new Chancellor 
of the Duchy is a good man of business, and has had a long 
official experience in connection with the Poor Law Board. 
Having a large property in the south of Ireland, he would 
have been very fit for the office of Lord-Lieutenant, the offer of 
which, however, it is understood he thought proper to decline. 





Mr. Apprrtey has been modest enough to accept the 
Under-Secretaryship of the Colonies, for which he is very well 
suited, though he might fairly have complained of being put 
under Lord Carnarvon. Lord Henry Lennox is the new 
Secretary of the Admiralty, where he will probably be not 
inefficient, and certainly very popular. There is still, appa- 
rently, some hitch about the Irish law appointments, and Lord 
Derby has not, it appears, been able to suit himself at all im 
an Irish Lord of the Treasury ; if it be true, as the Owl states, 
that, in addition to Mr. Noel, already appointed, the other 
Lords are to be Mr. Whitmore and Sir Graham Montgomery— 
Mr. Whitmore taking, we suppose, the Irish department, but 
having therein the advice and assistance of Colonel Taylor. 
A Catholic gentleman, the Hon. Jenico Preston, son of Lord 
Gormanston, has accepted an appointment in Lord Abercorn’s 
Viceregal Household. 





At the same time that the incoming Ministers are talking 
of the probabilities of peace or war, and of the duty of pre- 
paring for emergencies, however problematical, our Volunteers 
are having their annual meeting at Wimbledon. The National 
Rifle Association assembled on Monday on the breezy common, 
and have been vigorously at work during the week, A very 
interesting event occurred on the first day, when the volunteers 
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from Belgium marched on to the field, and were received by 
Lord Elcho; who addressed them in a complimentary speech in 
French, and concluded by saying to his countrymen, “ I eall 
upon you, British volunteers, to greet our Belgian friends with 
cheers: ” which was verse, as Mr. Peggotty said, surprised to 
find it out; though, probably, such was not his lordship’s 
intention. M. de l’Eau d’Andremont, Commandant des 
Chasseurs Eclaireurs Belges, replied in a speech, at the 
conclusion of which he was so good as to say that, “ if ever 
some day danger should threaten Belgium, she would turn her 
looks towards England, as a free country, and great by its 
liberty.” This, of course, was loudly cheered; but is there 
not a little insincerity in accepting such compliments, and 
implying by our manner a great deal more than we mean ? 
Let Poland and Denmark answer. ‘The Belgians, however, 
have been hospitably received and feasted; the usual camp 
amusements have taken place; and some good shooting is 
recorded in the daily papers. 





As the present state of Europe is highly favourable to the 
practice of the “ good old rule,” the conterminous populations 
are beginning to speak out. Three weeks ago, 5,000 of the 
inhabitants of Rhenish Hesse, at an open-air meeting at 
Oberingelheim, declared that they were determined to main- 
tain their nationality, and “ to live, do battle, and, if neces- 
sary, die, for their German country.” The Belgians have 
taken the hint, and King Leopold II. is making a tour of the 
great towns of his kingdom, nominally to fulfil the promise made 
on his accession, to present himself to their populations, but at 
the same time to give them an opportunity of declaring their 
attachment to his dynasty. Ghent has been the first city 
honoured by the presence of the King, the Queen, and 
the Count of Flanders; and if all the other towns 
express their loyalty as unequivocally and unanimously, no 
future manipulation of the ballot-box will be able to alter the 
determination of the Belgians to remain Belgians, content 
with the rule of their present dynasty. 





Tue sense of honour which is said to exist even among 
thieves does not seem to be very strongly felt by crowned heads 
in Europe at the present day. The Emperor of Russia has 
shown himself equally ready to compliment the Kaiser on the 
victory of Custozza and the King of Prussia on the triumph of 
Sadowa. The latter, it is true, is his uncle; yet the Journal 
de St. Petersbourg speaks suspiciously of Prussia as “a 
Monarchy which believes itself to be sufficiently strong to 
compel the assent of Europe to its conquests in Germany, 
forgetting that there still exist strong and united Powers in 
Europe to whom the European balance of Power is not a mere 
empty word.” On the other hand, we are told by the corre- 
spondent of the Times at Berlin that Italy is not trusted by 
Prussia, and has been suspected of foul play against that 
country since the beginning of the war. We are also told 
that, after all, nothing would now give the Prussians more 
satisfaction than a league with Austria against France, to gain 
her concurrence in which object they would gladly give her 
the sway over Southern Germany. Again, a writer in the 
Paris Presse states that at the very moment the sovereigns of 
Austria and Prussia had arranged the Convention of Gastein 
last year, Bismarck made overtures to M. von der Pfordten to 
engage Bavaria in an alliance against Austria, pointing out 
that the position Austria lost in Germany south of the Maine 
would naturally fall to Bavaria. The Bavarian Minister, how- 
ever, refused to enter into such a plot. Probably great in- 
Justice is done to Napoleon III., when he is supposed to be the 
only Mephistopheles amongst monarchs. Some of the others 


are not a whit more honestly inclined; the difference is that 
he is a cleverer rogue than they. 





Wuex the present King of Prussia was Regent, before his 


.brother’s death, he said t i i 
: ’ oa friend one day that it would 
require another Seven Years’ War to establish a new order of 


thin 8 4 ‘ ° ° ° ° 
in sah Germany, under which Prussia would obtain its due 


80 little of The person to whom the remark was made was 


@ courtier as to rejoin, “ But where ar 
: ; e you to get 
another Frederick the Great?” Prussia has wh now oa 


ec hie the Great, but Bismarck’s policy and 
Bonn + “yw go far to supply the want. The military talent 
se Z Besa: a which Frederick’s brother Henry 

remarkable a degree, has not died out ‘h 
dae a has highly distinguished himself in the late ise 
Mm, and need no longer allow himself to be snubbed by 
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Prince Frederick Charles, his first cousin, both on the father’s 
and the mother’s side, who has hitherto been, if “a little 
more than kin,” “less than kind.” The promptitude of the 
Crown Prince’s action contributed mainly to the great success 
of Sadowa, and he earned honourably the Order of Merit 
with which his Royal father decorated him on the battle-field. 





Tue French scheme for the reconstruction of Germany (if the 
statements of the Presse are authentic) is of a most compre- 
hensive character. Prussia insists upon the exclusion of 
Austria from the Germanic Confederation, and I’rance says, be 
it so, but on condition that Prussia is excluded also. The 
maldelimitation of Prussia (that is the Imperial phrase) is to 
be remedied by the absorption of the whole of Hesse (Cassel 
and Darmstadt), Brunswick, and, of course, Slesvig-Holstein. 
But, in return, she is to give up her provinces between the 
Rhine and the Meuse—not to France, which is too generous 
to make such a demand—but to the dispossessed Princes of 
Northern Germany, as compensation for their losses. The 
Kings of Saxony and Hanover are not to be dethroned, but 
are to follow the initiative of Coburg-Gotha by putting their 
armies under the supreme command of Prussia. ‘The other 
Saxon Duchies are to do the same. The King of Bavaria 
is to give up the Palatinate to Baden, and to receive 
compensation from the territory of that Grand Duchy. No 
further sacrifice than the loss of Venetia is to be required of 
Austria. Is France to get nothing for her great benevolence 
in thus arranging her neighbours’ affairs? She is modest; 
she does not positively demand anything; but a proposition 
is to be made to the people of Landau, whether they would not 
rather be Frenchmen than Badeners, and to the population of 
the valley of the Sarre (the French orthography) as to whether 
they would not rather send their coals to Paris than to Cologne 
or Aix-la-Chapelle. This programme is so far serious that, to 
all appearance, it is one that Napoleon means to fight for if he 
cannot carry it by diplomacy. It simply means that Prussia 
is to have North Germany, but to be kept in check there by a 
still powerful Austria. South Germany, on the other hand, 
is to become, to all intents and purposes, a Confederation of 
the Rhine, kept well in hand by France, and governed by a 
number of French satraps, called kings, grand dukes, or dukes, 
as the case may be. 





Ir is not generous to “throw water on a drowned rat,” and 
we will not say more of General Benedek’s disasters than that 
they prove him to be a worse tactician than any one could 
have supposed. It was, probably, not permitted hith to meet 
the Prussians in Saxony, out of deference to the wishes of 
King John, who objected to make his rich and prosperous 
kingdom the chief theatre of the war. But his omission to 
fortify and defend the Bohemian frontier was a fatal blundee. 
Though proved unfit for the chief command of so vast an 
army, he would, probably, still lead an army corps with effect, 
and we hope that his disgrace may be mitigated by his receiv- 
ing some such charge. The men whom he has led only to 
defeat and ruin still honour and love him—a fact equally 
creditable to them and to their old chief. As for Count Clam- 
Gallas, if it be true that he refused to obey the orders of a 
plebeian superior, and destroyed not only his own corps but 
the interests of the army and the Empire by such insolent 
stupidity, we think it due to the discipline of the Austrian 
service that he should be brought into intimate relations with 
one of his wooden namesakes as speedily as possible. 





Tne Porte has acknowledged Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
as Hospodar of Roumania, which must be held, however, as a 
dependency of the Ottoman empire, and pay a double tribute 
— £80,000 instead of £40,000 a year. Thus the Prinée’s enter- 
prise has succeeded, and, though a vassal and a tributary, he 
becomes the acknowledged ruler of a wealthy and populous 
State. It will be well for the dispossessed kings and princes 
of Germany if they can recover their thrones even on such 
terms. But while the luck of the Sigmaringen family is of so 
happy a complexion on the banks of the Danube, everything 
does not go so well with them elsewhere. Prince Anthony, 
next brother to Prince Charles, an officer in the Prussian 
Guard, has received a dangerous, if not a mortal, wound at 


the battle of Sadowa. Some hopes, however, are entertained 
of his recovery. 





THERE has keen a split in the Jamaica Committee, appointed, 
about the time of the disturbances, to watch the case on behalf 
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of the blacks. It having been determined at a recent meeting 
to prosecute Mr. Eyre on a charge of wilfully murdering 
Mr. Gordon, Mr. Charles Buxton, chairman of the committee, 
wrote a letter to the papers resigning his post, on the ground 
that he dissented from such a course. <A special meeting was 
accordingly held on Monday for the purpose of electing a new 
chairman, and it then appeared that the widow of Mr. Gordon 
had declared, in a letter, that she was opposed to any 
prosecution by herself, which she thought would look like 
personal vengeance; and of this she felt sure that her 
husband, could he reveal his wishes, would disapprove. 
There is unquestionably some truth in what Mr. Buxton 
urged—that, were Mr. Eyre to be acquitted of the charge 
(as most probably would happen), popular sympathy would be 
enlisted on his side, and he would become a sort of hero. 
He wished him to be punished for misgoverning the colony ; 
but he did not think he could be convicted of wilful murder. 
Mr. Bright spoke strongly against the course pursued by Mr. 
Buxton; and subsequently a resolution, approving and con- 
firming the resolutions passed by the executive committee on 
the previous occasion, was carried with but one dissentient, 
and Mr. John Stuart Mill was then unanimously elected chair- 
man of the committee. The member for Westminster, in the 
few words he uttered, emphatically asserted the necessity of 
making men like Mr. Eyre responsible for their criminal 
actions ; but it seemed to be generally felt that the defection of 
Mr. Buxton and the letter of Mrs. Gordon rendered any prose- 
cution of the late Governor of Jamaica very difficult. We 
think there can be no doubt that such a prosecution would 
miscarry. 





Two absentee clergymen have lately been removed by death 
from the sphere, not of their duty, but of their mortal sojourn. 
The Rev. George Stopford, who for thirty-three years was 
rector of Coolbanagher, in Kildare diocese, has just died in 
Bath, “ beloved, honoured, and respected by all who knew 
him,” as the newspapers duly record. In 1863 he yielded to 
the pressure put on him by the Archbishop and the Crown, 
and resigned the living whose emoluments he had long enjoyed 
without discharging its duties. Aithough of the same family, 
he muSt not be confounded with the other absentee, Mr. T. A. 
Stopford, who holds the office of Registrar of Meath diocese, 
rector of Clongill, and Actuary of the Meath Synod—all 
which important functions do not prevent him from residing 
at Rouen, where he enjoys the post and emoluments of chap- 
lain to the residents in that part of France. The other 
absentee, whose death took place at Brussels on June the 21st, 
was the Rev. Robert Kingsborough St. Laurence, third son of 
the late Hon. and Right Reverend the Bishop of Cork and 
Ross. Mr. St. Laurence was born in 1797, and in 1823 was 
admitted to Holy Orders. In a few months from his ordina- 
tion he was appointed to Fanlobbus vicarage, then containing 
about 1,000 Anglicans, and worth about £500 per annum. In 
less than six months he was transferred to the union of Kil- 
maccabece and Kilfaughnabeg, in Ross, and in 1824 obtained 
also the Treasureship of Ross. Together with that dignity he 
held since 1826 the rectory of Murragh, in Cork diocese, con- 
taining, according to the latest returns, 180 Anglican 
inhabitants, and worth £558, 4s. 10d., besides a glebe house 
which cost, in 1808, the sum of £1,850. 15s.43d. Mr. 
St. Laurence, being a bishop’s son, like Mr. Stopford of 
Rouen, had talents unfitted for so limited a sphere as the 
diocese in which he was beneficed, and for a very long period 
resided on the Continent, but chiefly at Brussels. His death 
removes the name of St. Laurence from the “ Irish Clergy 
List ;” but the memory of Bishop St. Laurence and his three 
sons, upon all of whom he conferred valuable Church prefer- 
ments, will not easily fade from the traditional recollections of 
Cork people. The St. Laurences were famous for eloquence of 
no common kind, and for other qualities which, it is to be 
hoped, will every day become more uncommon. ‘The fewer 
clergymen of genius like the Stopfords and St. Laurences 
whom Ireland possesses, the better for religion and the 
Church. 





Arg we to cross the Channel by a submarine railroad, or 
to be transported, we and the trains in which we travel from 
London or Paris to Calais or Dover, on board immense 
ferry-boats worked by steam? This question has occasioned 





a dispute between “ R.” and “ Y.” in the Times; “ Y.” going | 


in for the submarine railway, and “ R.” for the ferry. The 
rival disputdiits have their rival engineers. ‘ One of the most 
experienced and successful engineers of our time, Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, has resolved to grapple with this problem,” writes “ Y.,” 


“and he is, indeed, actually engaged in the preliminary ex- 
plorations.” “ R.,” trembling for the rival speculation, writes 
that “ Mr. Fowler, after many months’ study of the subject, 
has formed the opinion that the expense, difficulties, and un- 
certainties of a tunnel of such unprecedented length would 
render it unadvisable;” but “an ocean ferry” is just the 
thing. ‘The boats can be built, and docks on either side the 
Channel specially constructed for them, in two years, for a 
million and half of money, whereas a tunnel twenty-seven miles 
long will take twenty years to make and will cost twenty 


millions. Mr. Hawkshaw puts the time and cost at half these 
figures. Even so, the ferry, from this point of view, beats the 
tunnel. But when we see the names of Mr. Hawkshaw and 


Mr. Fowler mentioned as if they were the originators of the 
rival schemes, we must protest. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Hawkshaw is too honourable a man to let it be even supposed 
that he claims such a position; and Mr. Fowler will no doubt 
hasten to disavow his title to the credit which “R.” has 
implicitly given him of being the originator of the idea of a 
Channel ferry. 





A TERRIBLE calamity has happened in the Channel, between 
Portland and the Start. About an hour after midnight of 
Monday, the screw-steamer Osprey, belonging to the Cork 
Steam Shipping Company, came into collision with the steam 
sloop-of-war Amazon. The former vessel sank immediately, 
and several persons perished, including three children of the 
captain. The rest clambered on board the Amazon; but the 
sloop itself was seriously injured, and the crew and passengers 
were obliged to take to the boats, in which, after some hours, 
they got to shore, the ship sinking shortly after they pushed 
off. Both vessels had their proper lights burning at the 
time; but there must have been a very bad look-out, or some 
other mismanagement, to cause such a casualty on a clear 
night. The occurence, unfortunately, is rather frequent, and 
it points to some gross defect of seamanship. We await, how- 
ever, the result of the court martial to be held on the officers 


and crew of the Amazon. 





Ar the Central Criminal Court, justice has this week been 
done on three malefactors whose offences went far beyond the 
common ruffianism and infamy of crime. Two of them, 
John Wych Smith and Adolphe Wattez, were sentenced, the 
first to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, and the 
second to six calendar months’ imprisonment, for swindling 
young women out of their money under pretence of getting 
them situations, which they did not get them, and did not 
intend to get them. The prisoners had carried on their nefa- 
rious practice under the name of the Cavendish Institution, 
Mortimer-street, Regent-street; and their plan was to take 
from each applicant a fee of five shillings, and then give her 
a name and address somewbere in France, or in a distant part 
of England, with which she could pnly communicate by letter, 
the letter being invariably returned throngh the Dead Letter 
Office. In this case the jury requested the Recorder to pass 
the severest sentences upon the prisoners it was in his power to 
impose, in order that young women might have the pro- 
tection of which they stand so much in need. Perhaps it was 
because the Recorder snubbed them gently for this interference 
with his prerogative that they recommended the third culprit 
to mercy. This was the woman who some weeks ago accused 
a dentist of the name of Moseley, of having assaulted her 
with a criminal intention in a railway carriage. There was 
such convincing evidence that she had committed perjury, and 
she was a woman of so notoriously bad a character—being, 
in fact, hardly a degree removed above a woman of the town— 
that the jury had to find her guilty of perjury on all the 
counts in the indictment. But they recommended her to 
mercy, because the blockheads believed that Mr. Moseley 
“ might have taken some little liberties with her in the railway 
carriage ;” of which there was not a particle of evidence 
before them; while such evidence as was before them showed 
without doubt that if he had done so, she must have been a 
consenting party. Of such stuff are common juries made. But 
as the Recorder had ir the first case refused to give effect to 
their revenge, so in the second did he decl‘ne to give effect to 
their morbid and assinine compassion. He sentenced Mrs. 
Allen to five years’ penal servitude—a warning to women 
who bring false charges against unprotected men : Mr. Moseley 
himself being a warning to his sex never to sitina railway 
carriage with a strange woman alone. 





Bricuton has been shocked by a very ghastly tragedy. A 
Mrs. Warder, the wife of a physician, died last week under 
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circumstances which looked very suspicious of poison adminis- 
tered by her husband. An inquest was opened, and adjourned 
pending the report of Dr. Taylor on the stomach and intestines, 
which had been sent to him for analysis. Dr. Warder, who 
was himself seized with sickness and vomiting on the day the 
inquest was opened, was sufficiently recovered to attend his 
wife’s funeral last Saturday. On Monday he left Brighton 
for London, returned at night, went to his lodgings, and, after 
the landlady had retired to bed, quitted the house, hired an 
apartment at the Bedford Hotel, and poisoned himself by an un- 
usually strong dose of prussic acid. The deceased lady was his 
third wife, and it appears that all have died under questionable 
circumstances. The life of the second wife was insured, and she 
died eight months after marriage. The inquest on Warder, as well 
as that on his last wife, is adjourned; but the jury have inti- 
mated that, unless the doctor can be shown to have been mad 
(a friend of the family having stated that there was insanity 
in the blood), they should bring in a verdict of felo de se. One 
feature of the story is painfully like that which has appeared 
in many other poisoning cases. The medical man in attendance 
on the poor lady suspected foul play, and called in other 
advisers, who suspected it also; yet nothing was done to avert 
the tragedy. These secret murders of the wives of medical 
men have been frightfully common of late years, and suggest 
the necessity of precautions which it is not so easy to define. 





Tue noble devotion of the Empress of the French in visiting 
the cholera-stricken town of Amiens, and comforting, by her 
presence and her cheerful courage, the sick in the hospitals, 
demands a word of hearty praise in the midst of the gloomy 
records of war, disaster, and crime. Very charming and witty, 
also, was the answer the Empress is said to have made to a 
marshal who expressed his admiration of her self-reliance. 
“Monsieur,” she rejoined, “c’est notre maniére d’aller au feu” 
(“ Sir, it is thus we go under fire”). 





_ Mx. Farwatt, in reporting on the condition of the sick poor 
im workhouses, recommends the abolition of pauper-nurses, 
and the erection of separate hospitals for the indigent sick. 
Both reforms should undoubtedly be carried out; and we 


hope that the public will not lose sight of this important 
matter. 





Tue Atlantic Telegraph expedition is once more fairly 
a-foot. The cable fleet is now lying off Valentia, and the 
process of splicing the wire on board the Great Eastern to the 
shore end has been going on during the week. All at present 
looks favourable; and we trust that success may at length 
attend the greatest scientific enterprise of the day. 








THE WAR. 


THE BATTLE OF SADOWA. 


Tue fuller accounts which have reached us of this battle 
go far to modify the opinions we had, in some respects, formed 
of it; showing, first, that the Prussians did not owe it so much 
to the needle gun as was at first imagined; and, again, both 
that they paid a dreadful price for their victory, and that the 
withdrawal of the Austrians from the field was not that dis- 
orderly rout which the telegrams last week reported it, but 
Was a retreat conducted with such skill as to extort the praises 
of the Prussian generals. Nor was the battle a contest between 
troops, on the one side, flushed with victory, and, on the other, 
demoralized by what they had experienced or had heard of the 
Seedy execution of the needle gun. It is, indeed, wonderful 
4 Ley on courage displayed by the Austrian troops in the, 
hea mw. nal struggle, in spite of the convincing proof which 
¥ ~ given in every previous engagement that, man to 

an, the chances of death were, at the lowest estimate, as 
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v under which they have dared 
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“but they fire three times for our one.” “ Another soldier,” 
writes Dr. Russell, “ who was shot through both hands, asked 
me for a cigar, but he could not light it or put it into his mouth 
of his own accord. He said, .‘ Prussians were devils, full of 
cunning, and not fighting fairly.’” No doubt, he looked upon 
the needle gun as a weapon of diabolical invention. But though 
its efficiency must have been known throughout the army, the 
Austrians showed no sign of a cowed or broken spirit. They 
fought magnificently—not better than the Prussians, though, 
who, when their guns could give them little advantage over the 
enemy, displayed the most undaunted heroism. The glory of 
the latter is all the greater that they have triumphed, not 
over a dispirited foe; and nothing that our fuller news of the 
battle of Sadowa has told us can be considered as in the least 
altering its character of a decisive contest. But it is at the 
same time to be observed that although the Prussians showed 
in the battle of Sadowa that they could fight manfully with- 
out the confidence which a superior weapon inspires, there is 
good reason to believe that they would have lost that battle 
had it not been for the advance of the Crown Prince, 
upon the rear of the Austrian right, and upon ground where the 
needle gun had full play. When the Prussians contended 
with the Austrians on ground where they could not bring 
their superior weapon into play, the dead were pretty equally 
divided. But when the Crown Prince engaged the Austrians 
in the open field, the latter lay dead in heaps, while a corpse 
in Prussian uniform was rare. 

From the military correspondent of the Times with the 
Prussian army we have an account of the battle, dated the 
night of the day on which it was fought, yet extending over 
three columns of the leading journal. We shall follow it as 
briefly as we can. 

On Monday, the 2nd of July, Prince Frederick Charles 
halted with the first army at Kommenitz, in order to allow 
the Crown Prince time to come up to Miletin, a town five miles 
east of Kommenitz, and to get information of the movements 
of the Austrians. In the afternoon he sent out two officers to 
reconnoitre beyond Hoéritz. Before one of them got to the 
little river Bistritz, over which the road from Hoéritz te Konig- 
gratz crosses about half-way between these two towns, he came 
upon a large force of Austrian cavalry and Jiigers, and had to 
ride for his life till he and his dragoons regained the outpostg 
of the Prussian army. More on the Prussian right the 
officer found the Austrians in force, and was obliged to retire 
rapidly. From the reports of both these officers, Prince 
Frederick Charles determined to attack, and on themight of 
the 2nd he gave orders for the immediate advance of his own 
army beyond Horitz, and sent Lieutenant von Normand with a 
letter to the Crown Prince, asking him to push forward in the 
morning from Miletin, and attack the right flank of the Aus- 
trians while he himself engaged them in front. Had Von 
Normand been taken prisoner on his ride to and fro between 
the first and second armies, the Austrians might have won the 
battle of Sadowa, or it might not have been fought. At one 
o’clock, however, on the morning of the Srd he reached the 
head-quarters of the Crown Prince, and three hours later 
rejoined Prince Frederick Charles, bringing him an assurance 
of the co-operation of the second army. But before mid- 
night the troops, 150,000, of all arms, had been im 
motion, and at day-break they had taken up their position 
to attack the Austrians—the main body at Milowitz, 
a village on the road from Horitz to Kéniggratz; the 
7th division, under General Fransky, at Cesekwitz on the left, 
and the 4th and 5th divisions at the villages of Bristau and 
Psauch on the right; while General von Bitterfeld, with the 
8th and part of the 7th corps d’armée, was sent to the town 
of Neubidsaw, on the extreme right, ten miles from Milowitz. 
About four o’clock the army began to advance, and marched 
slowly up the gentle hill which leads from Milowitz to the 
village of Dub, five miles nearer Koéniggratz, At six the 
whole army was close up to Dub, concealed behind the ridge 
upon which Dub stands; their cavalry vedettes, which had 
been pushed forward thus far over-night, remaining on the 
ridge, as if nothing were going on behind them, and the Aus- 
trians ignorant of their approach. 

From the elevation on which Dub stands, the ground slopes 
gently down to the river Bistritz, which the road crosses at the 
village of Sadowa,a mile and a quarter from Dub, From 
Sadowa, and on the opposite bank of the Bistritz, the ground 
rises up to the village of Lipa, a mile and a half from Sadowa. 
Three-quarters of a mile down the Bistritz is the village of 
Dohilnitz; a mile still further down stands the village of 
Mokrowens. Between Dohilnitz and Mokrowens stands the 
chateau of Dohalicha. Behind Dohilnitz, and between that 


village and the high road which runs through Sadowa, lies a 
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large thick wood. Many of the trees had been cut down, 
leaving about ten feet above the ground, the lopped branches 
of which were twisted together between the standing trunks of 
the trees which were nearest the river, in order to bar an 
entrance into the wood. On the open slope between Dohilnitz 
and Dohalicha was a battery of twelve pieces. To the left, up 
the course of the Bistritz, the ground was open between the 
orchards of Sadowa and the trees round Benatek, a little 
village about two miles above Sadowa. This village marked 
the right of the Austrian position, But midway between 
Sadowa and Benatek ran, for three-quarters of a mile, a bioad 
belt of fir-wood. “Above and beyond these villages and 
woods, in the course of the river, the spire of Lipa was seen ; 
below it a few houses, gardens, and patches of fir-wood; and 
a little to the left, rather down the hill, were seen the cottages 
of the hamlet of Cisliwes.” 

Such was the battle-field on which nearly half a million of 
men were to contend,—the Prussians, 250,000 strong; the 
Austrians, about 200,000. 

Dr. Russell witnessed the battle from the old tower of Kénig- 
gratz. We will now follow his account of it. We have seen that 
the Prussians had 250,000 men in the field. General Benedek’s 
army, deductions being made for the baggage guards, the various 
escorts, the garrison of Josephstadt and Koniggratz, the sick, 
&c., he had probably not more than 190,000 or 195,000 actually 
in hand. The ground he had to cover from right to left was 
about nine miles in length. His artillery consisted of about 
540 guns, and the cavalry seemed to Dr. Russell the very finest 
he had ever seen. It prevented the defeat of the Austrian 
army from being turned intoa rout. Some of us have laughed 
at General Benedek’s plea that the smoke kept him from seeing 
the Prussians. The laugh may be just or not, and certainly 
the plea sounds oddly. But Dr. Russell says that once the 
engagement had begun, General Benedek himself could not 
tell where his troops were. ‘“ Notwithstanding the violent wind 
which prevailed, the artillery and musketry fire clung in the 
valleys and undulations, and, mingling with the fogs and rain- 
clouds, at times quite obscured the field.” The Austrians for 
the most part seemed to be posted upon high ground; but the 
Prussians had this advantage, that they were covered on their 
proper left by a good deal of wood. In the main, however, 
the Austrians were better posted for defence than the Prussians 
for attack. On the other hand the Austrian army had been 
much marehed,-and needed rest, which it was now too late for 
them to get, while some of them had been ill-fed. In the early 
part of the battle the Prussians were not largely visible, while 
the Austrians were in full view, except that part of their first 
line which was engaged in the valley on the extremé@ right; 
and that portion of their centre and left which was hid by 
woods and clumps of trees near Klum, and the low ground near 
the Prague road. It would appear, both from Dr. Russell’s 
letter and the letter of the military correspondent of the Times 
in the Austrian army, that the Austrians did not cover them- 
selves as they might and ought to have done, though they 
“could, without much risk of seriously hampering their cavalry 
and artillery, have thrown up trenches which would have saved 
the loss of many guns, a sacrifice of their horse and the battle, 
and the fate of part of the Austrian army itself; for a few 
hours’ labour on the brow of the second ridge might have 
stemmed the tide of the Prussians at its fullest.” But, “all 
was left to skill, discipline, and valour.” 

By eleven o’clock a.m. the Prussian left and centre had 
visibly given way, though fighting with extreme tenacity and 
fervour. The right at the same time, or part of them, had 
advanced towards Klum in the centre, awaiting the moment 
to deluge the plains with an exulting flood. But the time was 
not come. ‘The Prussians, reinforced, came up the slopes on 
the Austrain left and centre, intent on turning the left if 
possible, but in vain. Between half-past eleven and twelve 
o'clock the Austrians were to all intents successful on the 
centre and on its flanks, though the Prussians kept up the 
struggle with the utmost perseverance and obstinacy. Presently 
heavy musketry fire was heard on the Austrian right, and the 
Prussians on the centre and left pressed their attack with 
renewed vigour; but the Austrians not only held. their ground, 
but repulsed the enemy, advanced against them, took their 
ground, and made prisoners. So the tide of war surged. But 
by-and-by it was seen that though the Austrians might be 
victorious on their centre and left, a Prussian movement on 
their right threatened to cut them off from Kéniggratz. “So, 
at least,” writes Dr. Russell, “was the situation as viewed 
from the tower..... A general who saw what was visible 
to those in the tower would have felt uneasiness, and have 
turned his attention to fill the gap in his line at the centre, 
and to drive back the Prussians, who were doubling up his 





right.” As the Austrian left and centre gained ground, the 
right yielded, and column after column of Prussians came 
upon the ridge, firing as they advanced, while their guns on 
the flanks swept the slowly, but not disorderly, retreating 
Austrians with shrapnell and shell. “The enemy were, indeed, 
quite inexhaustible in numbers, though still he could not hold 
his own on the left. Suddenly an Austrian battery, galloping 
from the left-centre, began to mow down the Prussians on the 
right. They were retiring behind) the burning Trothina [a 
village]. But their artillery was at hand again. From a 
lane above the village a battery opened on the Austrians, and, 
at the same time, another battery, wheeling over the slope 
below the big tree, crossed its fire on the devoted Austrians, 
The Prussians now showed in great force, and the hills were 
covered with their regiments advancing in the most perfect order. 
.... The enemy, whose strength had been hidden from us 
by the hills, now displayed numbers which accounted for the 
retreat of the Austrians on the right,” 

In vain did the Austrians win on the centre. By two o’clock 
the Prussians were all but beaten there and on the left. But 
the movements of the Austrians from the right centre to 
oppose a last grand effort made by the Prussians at that 
point increased the open interval between the centre and the 
extreme right. About this time the Austrian right and re- 
serves became more unsteady, and, in spite of every effort, the 
Prussians were able to take both in flank, and, spreading away 
to the woods near the Prague road, fired into the rear of the 
Austrian gunners. “Thus a wedge, growing broader and 
driven in more deeply every instant, was forced into the very 
body of the Austrian army, separating it at the heart and 
dividing its left and centre from the right. The troops in the 
centre and left are dismayed at hearing the enemy’s guns in 
their rear, and are soon exposed to the fire, which most of all 
destroys the morale of soldiers already shaken by surprise. 
The right, previously broken up and discomfited, hurry towards 
the Prague road, in something like confusion, and spread 
alarm among the reserves of the centre and left. The regular 
lines of the columns below are gradually bulging out, and are 
at last swallowed up in disordered multitude. Officers gallop 
about trying to restore order. Some regiments hold together 
though they are losing men in heaps every instant. The left 
wing is arrested in its onward progress. The Prussian generals 
in front of them and on the left, seeing their enemy waver, 
throw their battalions against them, and encourage their 
artillery to fresh efforts, but the formidable Austrian cavalry 
prevent any hasty or enthusiastic demonstrations on the part 
of the Prussian right, whose long-continued fighting and 
heavy capes must have somewhat enervated them.” 

Dr. Russell thinks that even at this moment the battle 
might have been gained by the Austrians had they let slip 
their cavalry on both sides of Klum, crushed the Prussian 
right and liberated the Austrian centre and left to continue the 
contest. But this hit-or-miss expedient was not resorted to. 
The cavalry was reserved to cover the retreat of the army, 
which it did successfully. 

With this battle closes the first act of a war which, at the 
time we write, shows symptoms of renewal with fresh elements 
and on a wider scale. Last week it seemed as if the cession 
of Venetia had secured peace. That hope vanished almost as 
suddenly as it appeared. We have touched upon these 
matters in another column, and need not dwell upon them 
here. Benedek has been replaced by the Archduke Albrecht. 
It is easy to ran down a man who has failed, and there are 
many facts in Benedek’s conduct, apart from his loss of the battle 
of Sadowa, which justify the practice in his case. He seemed 
himself to have thought that he had not come creditably outof the 
campaign, when he exclaimed, “ All is lost but my life! would 
to God I had lost that, too!” That he courted death is clear 
from the letter of the military correspondent of the Times with 
the Austrian army, who writes, that when the effort was made 
to retake Klum, Benedek threw himself into the hottest fire of 
the first line; but “the death which he sought refused to 
close his eyes and ears to the sights and sounds around 
him.” Even though an army is beaten and an empire 
humiliated through bad generalship, incompetence is noti™ 
crime; and the Austrian system is at least as much to blame 
for this disaster as the general who suffered the Prussians to 
concentrate their forces upon him, and failed to crush them 
when victory was almost in his hands. 





LA MARMORA’S REPORT ON THE BATTLE OF 
CUSTOZZA. 


GeneraL La Marmora’s report on the battle of Custozza, 
addressed to the Minister of War, and dated June 30th, has 
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been published in the Italian papers. It gives an elaborate 
account of the movements of the army on the 23rd and 24th 
of June, on the first of which days the Mincio was crossed in 
several places, without any opposition of importance, the fight- 
ing taking place on the following day. The most interesting 
part of La Marmora’s report is that which has reference to 
the causes of the failure which attended the Italian arms in 
their attempt to gain a footing within the Quadrilateral. 
The object of the army commanded by Victor Emmanuel was 
to take up a position between the Mincio and the Adige, in 
order to separate the fortresses one from another; but this 
was prevented by the superior numbers of the Austrians. The 
day seems, for the most part, to have gone fairly with the 


Italians until the Brignone division, having reached Custozza | 


without resistance, found the opposite heights of Berettara 
occupied by the Austrians. The latter were in much greater 
force than their opponents, and were also posted in a better 
position. The Italian advance was therefore arrested; the 


Austrians assumed the offensive, and a series of fierce combats | which are shown. We are informed by a notice in the gallery 


ensued for the possession of the chief points. ‘The contest,” 
says La Marmora, “was long, and honourable to our arms; 
but the constant arrival of reinforcements on the enemy’s side, 
the increasing number of guns with which they covered the 
heights in the occupation of their troops, and, above all, the 
fatigue of the troops, who had been marching since the morning, 
or fighting under a burning sun, decided the day against us. 
It was not until they had sustained serious losses that the 
Cerale and Brignone divisions first, and subsequently the Sirtori 
division, the flanks of which were uncovered, fell back, the first 
and third on Valeggio, and the second upon Molini di Volta. 
The retreat was effected without disorder, owing to the mea- 
sures taken by Generals Durando and Pianelli.’” These 
Generals, together with Della Rocca, had to encounter some 
very severe fighting in covering the retreat of the main body of 
the army; but they and their men appear to have acquitted 
themselves admirably, to have rolled back for a time the 
advance of the Austrian troops, and to have saved the ultimate 
defeat from becoming arout. Some of the positions taken by 
the Austrians were retaken from them; “ but,” adds La Mar- 
mora, “the left being left unprotected by the retreat of the 
Sirtori division, and the enemy’s forces increasing, it was im- 
possible for us to hold them, and to profit by this important 
success. The two divisions [Govone and Cugia] had to with- 
draw from the captured heights, and it was no longer, there- 
fore, possible even to hold the position of Villafranca.” To 
recross the Mincio, consequently, became an imperative 
necessity. On the 26th, a further retreat or “ movement of 
concentration ” behind the Oglio, was ordered, and effected with 
perfect deliberation. According to General La Marmora’s 


calculations, the Austrian forces amounted to about 80,000 
men. 








FINE ARTS. 


—_——_—— 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


Arter a most full and fair trial of about a quarter of a century, 
with every advantage of a supply of public money which may be 
called unlimited, because never refused, of a staff both numerous 
and busy, of abundant students and elaborate means of study and 
instruction, the Schools of Art offer their produce in the annual 
exhibition of works done in competition for certain national 
rewards of merit. These works are for the first time displayed in 
one of the new galleries named the “ Competition Gallery,” in the 
room which was temporarily occupied by the special exhibition of 
miniatures last year. It so happens that in consequence of the 
— death of Mr. Godfrey Sykes, who was one of the best 
a the department has produced, there is joined with the 
ordinary exhibition of competitive works, a large collection of the 


various designs and pict 
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100 at present forming the sphere of art-education throughout the 
country. The head training-school of South Kensington contributes 
but very few good examples, the Female School of Design three or 
four chiefly in lace work, and one lady artist (Mary David), a 
clever drawing of a skeleton of the Discobolus. Finsbury has 
one National Medallion, gained by Catherine Greenaway. The 
Provincial schools are represented by Glasgow, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, Dublin, Birmingham, Kidderminster, Hanley (Potteries), 
Stroud, Gloucester, and some few other places which may be passed 
by as contributing nothing of remarkable excellence. 

It is most unsatisfactory to see this as the result of a year’s 
instruction and work from all the schools of the country; we 
may not find so much fault with the work exhibited, though this, 
considering the age and length of study, is often very inadequate, 
but we are forced to conclude that in all the schools not repre- 
sented in this exhibition of competitive works the standard of 
merit is lower than anything here—that in fact it is not high 
enough for a place among these. Then, we say that either the 
department is not producing capable designers in sufficient 
numbers or they are not discovered by these annual examinations, 
judging by the half-dozen designs applicable to manufacture 


that the students are examined in various branches such as 
would test their powers of free-hand drawing in rapidity and 
accuracy, their knowledge of form, and taste for ornamental 
composition ; but there are no examples to show what is really 
the merit of the School as a means of useful instruction to the 
greater number of learners who wish to become art-workmen. 

The examples of careful shading of a leaf or the cast of a 
frieze which have been rewarded with National Medallions after 
a studentship of no less than eight and a half years in one case, 
six, and five and a half in others, only serve to show the mis- 


| direction of the system and the laborious dulness of the prize- 


man. It is more than probable, from what is well known of the 
artistic nature, that many could sketch and carve out ornamental 
forms with infinitely more feeling and taste, and with equal 
perfection of work of its kind, than those who can apply them- 
selves to minute shading with the point. The one man may 
make an engraver, but the other might become a sculptor or a 
painter. As a glaring instance of misdirected study, rewarded, 
however, with a National Medallion, there is a drawing in black 
chalk of a skull, a tazza, some frait and minor details, with a 
background of matting ; this is the summit of a student’s powers 
after six years of instruction! And, after all, the work is not so 
well done as many a self-taught hand would do it, The fault 
lies not with the simpleton who slaves at work of this kind, 
but with those who leave him to suppose that this is better 
worth six years hard study than the good and useful carpenter- 
ing, which, according to the fitness of things, would be his 
vocation. Instead of examples of good sound knowledge of 
drawing that would be applicable for an artisan or art-workman, 
we are shown overworked studies of light and shade, and delicate 
forms of dissected and skeleton plants ; and even elaborate shaded 
drawings of the human skeleton and dissected muscles. 

There is, however, one example by a Dublin student, not an 
artisan, who, after three years and a half, produces avery feebly 
drawn outline of a part of the Parthenon frieze, the lesson of 
which was excellent, but it has not been half learnt. Outline 
drawing from bas-relief, one of the most useful and important 
that the stone or wood carver can study, seems to be almost 
neglected, at least it gets no reward in this competition. The 
rewards, with the exception of the poorly-merited one referred 
to, are given to the outlines of plant form, which are somewhat 
tricky and will not bear close scrutiny. One honest study of a 
Parthenon slab or a piece of Italian scroll-work would be worth 
a hundred of these fiddling outlines of grasses and such-like 
delicate forms, which are only assumed to be true because the 
judge himself finds the natural form too subtle for him—the 
errors of the copyist elude his grasp as much as the perfection 
of the pattern piece of work before him. 

The studies of the figure show us that more attention is paid to 
this branch than is often supposed, and perhaps than is desirable, 
in a school professedly one for applied art in distinction from 
purely imaginative and historic art. The human form is, no 
doubt, the greatest of all studies and teachers; but it is not the 
lessons of detail and varied beauty of every kind that the orna- 
mentalist has to learn, so much as the general order and symmetry 


i : | of form and relative proportion—the unity of beauty with infinite 
tive orn was the official designer and executant of the decorative | om y y 


diversity of form and colour. Therefore, when we see in this com- 
petition the rewards given to mere copies of dissected muscles, 
every fibre of which is elaborately pencilled, we wonder what this 
has to do with knowledge of artistic anatomy. We look to the 
studies from the figures that have got the skin on them only to 
see how much more difficult it is to draw from the real object. 
The drawings from statues are poor enough compared with those 
made every day by young academy students and amateurs ; but 
those from the life, two of which haye gained medallions, are too 
minutely studied after the manner of Mulready to be of real appli- 


Mulready viewed truth, in figure drawing. After all, however, we 
come to the question of how the School applies this study of the 
figure. There is no example of a design, architectural or other- 


_ wise, in which the figure is introduced, not even a specimen of 
_ Stone carving of foliage or animals, though we may see abundance 


of examples of this important branch of art-work making their 
appearance in our public buildings, How is it that the Schoo} 
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educates no good stone carvers, and that this work is so much in 
the hands of Italians, Germans, and Englishmen who have taught 
themselves ? Throughout the exhibition there is to be observed 
the want of the link between teaching and the application of the 
knowledge taught. We ought to be shown the various stages of 
the School up to the completion of the designer’s education in the 
specimen of his work actually manufactured. We noticed only one 
example of this in a very elegant lace collar, with which is shown 
the original design, the work of Charlotte Till. The lace designs 
of Mary Julyan, of the Female School of Design, also deserve 
mention. The absence of specimens of work carried out gives rise 
to the unwelcome doubt whether any are ever made practically 
useful. One of these, which is by Emily Stanton, a design for an 
ecclesiastical hanging, composed of a corn flower conventionally 
treated both in form and colour, upon a green ground with crimson 
border, certainly deserves to be executed, and as a design is the 
most satisfactory in the exhibition. It has very justly, therefore, 
been rewarded with the National Medallion. We cannot fail to 
remark indeed upon the success of the female school as evidenced 
in this competition. 


In the analysis of plant-form, and the recomposition of the parts 
into ornamental groups suited for decoration, it will be observed that 
the exercises of the students which are exhibited are of a very 
meagre description, and show but a very poor appreciation of those 
laws of natural ornament, if it may be so called, which Mr. Owen 
Jones has so distinctly pointed out in his great work. The designs 
for muslins, by J. Chapman and H. Pope, are pretty enough, and 
look feasible for the manufacturer ; and a wall paper of flower 
pattern, by V. Howard, though not marked for a prize, has con- 
siderable merit in the arrangement of the pattern. 
the many branches to which ornamental 





Considering | 
esign contributes so | 


much, and the extraordinary succession of novelty and{new fancies | Wednesday, when Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt made one of 


that we see in the shops, compared with anything to be found in | 
this collection which represents the state of the schools, it is difficult | 


to believe that the source of our new designs in art manufacture is 
at Sonth Kensington. To convince us that the School is fulfilling 


the intention of the department and returning fruit for all the seed | 


sown and treasure poured out upon it, we require something more 
than this exhibition sets before us. Both as to the course of in- 
struction pursued, and the practical application of it in the hands 
of the finished students, this exhibition of competitive works seems 


to us incomplete, and by no means representative of the art of | ee 
| public displays. Nothing could be more exquisite than her 


design in the greatest manufacturing country in the world. 


The exhibition of the late Mr. Sykes’ works is intended, no 
doubt, to prove what the School has done, and certainly if industry 


is a merit in art, we have a striking example of it herein these more | 


than 200 works, not to mention the ornamental moulded brickwork | 
| the last-named gentleman being especially successful in Mr. Sulli- 


and columns of the adjoining garden, as well as the decoration of 


the museum generally. Unfortunately for Mr. Sykes, there was | 


little inspiration in Captain Fowke’s designs for the architecture 
forms ; he could but follow these, and in this respect his work 
should be allowed to escape some censure. 
of gilding, always the resource of feeble ornamentalists, and the 


one quasi-plagiarism from Mendelssohn’s 
The overloaded effect | 


general imitation of the old Lombard style of decoration, are | 


featyres that belong to the composite style of architect f | 
y fo cverlook | same composer, which would appear by its title (“The Sapphire 


Captain Fowke. This, however, does not permit us to overlook 
the miserable use of the figure that prevails in all Mr. Sykes’ 
works, his two full-lengths of Raphael and Michelangelo especially. 
His manner of compressing figures nose and knees together into 
spandrils, and the general want of grace in them, are fatal defects 
which he seems to have fallen into from a shallow view of Michel- 
angelo and imperfect knowledge of the figure. All his composi- 
tions of this kind are marked by the same forced and cramped 


however, is of too sombre a tone (with the exception of the last 


figures, while the Raphael and Michelangelo intended for the | 


recesses on the wall of the Museum are absolutely intolerable 
for their meanness and extremely feeble ideal. Mr. Sykes’ 
designs appear to have been composed from his sketch-books 


of Milan and Pavia, and most cleverly has he dealt with his | 


material, but it is precisely this facility of using other men’s stuff 
that detracts from the merit of his work. We doubt whether he 
would not have made a better water-colour landscape painter, for 
his numerous sketches show a remarkable feeling for landscape, 


the museum as his great work, it must, we think, be pronounced | 
an elaborate mistake, in being far too low in the general tone of | 


brown, and trivial to a tiresome degree in its details. The beautiful 
objects contained in the Museum are lost in the incongruous 
gaudiness of the decorations, and the attention is distracted from 
them, when the purpose in decorating such a place should have been 
to keep it in subjection, and rather aid the beauty of the works 
of art it was designed to contain. 








MUSIC. 


THe opera season is now drawing rapidly to its close. At 
Her Majesty’s Theatre this (Saturday) ms the last night of the 
subscription ; the house, however, remaining open as usual, for 
what is termed.in the announcements “a short series of farewell 
performances, at reduced prices.” The Royal Italian Opera, on the 
other hand, will close definitively, as long since announced, with 
the last week of the month. At neither establishment bas there been 
any event of very special interest during the past week. The. pro- 
duction of Mozart’s “Seraglio,” at Her Majesty’s (which we have 
already commented on), seems scarcely to haye met with the public 





and for fine colour in skies. If we are to regard the decoration of | loader, but it is to be feared the distinction between the two 




























































































success which it deserved. This fact, coupled with the sim 
fate which attended the revival, at the same establishment, 
Cherubini’s “ Medea,” and Gluck’s “ Iphigenie,” offers a curiot 
anowaly in the so-called progress of public musical taste, of whic 
we have heard so much of late years. Although, howeve 
these great works have not been so frequently repeated as might 
have been wished, they will form permanent additions tothe répertoire 
of the establishment which had the boldness and good taste to pro- 
duce them. Madlle. Celestina Lavini, who made her first appearance 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre last week as Alice in ‘“ Robert le Diable,” 
is a singer of considerable, although far from exceptional, merit. 
Her voice is not without a certain sympathetic quality, although 
tending to shrillness, not to say occasional harshness, when forced 
into any exhibition of brilliant vocalization. In her principal scene 
with Bertram, in the second act, she gave the calmer portions of 
the music with much expression and genuine feeling; but 
the more ambitious passages ‘of executive display were less 
happy. Signor Tasca, who last season had a brief hearing 
at the Royal Italian Opera, was the Robert. This gentleman 
has a voice of excellent. capabilities, scarcely, however, realized 
as yet. Both as a singer and as an actor he has still room for 
improvement, and, apparently, time enough before him for attaining 
it. Signor Foli was perhaps the best Bertram to be found in the 
establishment in the room of Herr Rokitansky, originally announced 
for the part. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Ricci’s “ Crispino e la Comare” is 
to be produced this (Saturday) evening—being the final novelty of 
the season, the promise of the production of Donizetti’s “ Don 
Sebastian,” apparently remaining over for future fulfilment. 

One of the most interesting miscellaneous concerts of the year 
was that given by Mr. Arthur Sullivan at St. James’s Hall last 


those public appearances which are now so rare with her. This 
great singer was in far better voice on this occasion than when 
singing somewhat more frequently three or four seasons since— 
rest, and the freedom from public excitement, having apparently 
restored much of the original beauty and power of a voice that was 
never calculated to bear for long the rough wear and tear of stage 
singing. Scarcely any other singer has possessed, like Jenny Lind, 
that peculiar ringing quality of voice, like the finest tones of the 
finest silver trumpet—powerful yet sweet—combined with a fervour 
of expression and’a sublimated pathos which are rarely found in 


singing of Handel’s “Sweet Bird” (with Mr. Wells’ capital flute 
obbligato) and Mr. Sullivan’s clever songs, “ Orpheus with his Lute ” 
and “ Sweet day, so cool,” the latter for the first time. The other 
vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne, Messrs. Cummings and Santley ; 


van’s “OQ, Mistress mine ”—an excellent song, full of old English 
character in its quaint rhythm ; and original, too, in spite of the 
Military Overture. 
Mr. Sullivan’s concert presented that now somewhat rare feature 
at such miscellaneous entertainments—a capital orchestra, which 
executed Bennett’s “ Naiades ” Overture ; Mr. Sullivan’s Symphony 
(noticed by us a few weeks since), and a new overture by the 


Necklace”) to belong to an opera. If not very original, the over- 
ture contains some extremely clever writing, much effective instru- 
mentation, and some well-wrought climaxes. A feature of great 
interest in the programme was Bach’s concerto in C minor for 
two pianofortes, admirably played by Mdlle. Mehlig and Mr. 
Franklin Taylor, with orchestral accompaniment. This fine work, 


movement) to be generally appreciated by a large audience. 








SCIENCE. 





ConsEQuENT upon the Austrian defeat there has been much talk 
about the relative merits of the “needle gun” and the muzzle- 


weapons is hardly so well known as one might at first suppose. 
The muzzle-loader differs in two particulars from the needle gun, 
in the mode in which the cartridge is introduced, and the way in 
which it is ignited. In the former, the cartridge, consisting of 

and powder, is introduced through the muzzle of the gun-barrel, 
and is driven down to the bottom or breech by the ramrod ; before 
the weapon can be fired, the cock must be raised and a percussion 
cap must be placed upon the pillar or nipple. - All these operations 
take up much time, and are, therefore, objectionable. The needle 
gun obviates these difficulties. In it the ball, powder, and 3 
cussion substance are all formed into a single cartridge, and in 
loading this is quickly slipped in at the breech. There is no 
capping nor ramming; the weapon need not be placed muzzle 
upwards, and when it is wanted to fire it, all that is required is to 
raise the cock and pull the trigger. There is no“‘ nipple, and the 
cock ends, notin a sort of hammer as in the old fire-arms, but in a 
sharp nail-like projection, which strikes against the end of the 
cartridge and explodes it. This difference between the two weapons 
allows of at least four shots being fired by the needle gun to 
one by the muzzle-loader, and in “action ” the needle gun may 
always be presented towards the enemy, whilst the muzzle-loader 
must be placed mouth upwards to receive its charge. By con- 
verting the single breech of the needle gun into a revolving 
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Mmber with six or seven barrels, its destructive power becomes 
course much enhanced. This is the plan employed in the con- 
Fruction of most of the small “ revolver” pistols, now sold by our 
London” gun-makers. 
We the we are correct in saying that the report of the o~ 
mission appointed to test the accuracy of the statements of the 
Lancet Commissioners is all but published, and that it fully recom- 
mends the scheme for the organization of workhouse iaemantss, 
under the management of a central board, suggested by t e 
“ Society” which Mr. Ernest Hart's indefatigable exertions 
succeeded in forming. If, when the matter comes before Parliament, 
this scheme receives the Government sanction, the present system 
of abuses will be completely swept away, and society will have to 
thank Mr. Hart for being the first to draw attention to the grossest 
violation of the laws of health and the most flagrant example of 
inhumanity which the present century has been a witness to. on 
There appears to be good reason for supposing that an abun me 
supply of petroleum exists in the rocks of England, It is state 
that the surface “ indications” of various parts of Shropshire lead 
to this inference. Coalbrookdale, Coal-port, Tarback Dingle, 
Caughley, Benthall, Broseley, and adjacent places, have been very 
confidently spoken of as likely localities. It is reported a 
experimental borings are already in progress, The oil-pit whic 
has been sunk at Leeswood Green, in Flintshire, continues in active 
operation, and is increasing in produce. Extensive explorations 
are being carried on in the Buckley and Haywarden districts, 
and if report be true with good satisfactory results. 

The “ Coal-exhaustion ” Committee has already been named and 
is expected to commence operations immediately. 

It is confidently believed that ere many years pass by we shall 
be able to travel to Paris by an under-water railroad. Several 
borings have been made, both at Calais and Dover, with a view to 
discover the character of the deeper strata of rocks, and even now 
Mr. Hawkshaw, the eminent engineer, is engaged in taking sound- 
ings off the French coast. . 

The French Academy has elected M. Van Beneden to the posi- 
tion of corresponding member in the Zoological Section. 


















































MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Tuurspay EVENING. 

Wuite Europe is convulsed by the constant movements in 
| by a precisely opposite course of action. For many weeks the 
k mercantile community have been looking for a reduction in 
; | the Bank rate of discount of 10 per cent., and yet the relaxa- 
i) tion seems as far off as ever. The pressure that has been 
experienced for now just two months is altogether unprece- 
mM | dented, and has undoubtedly inflicted serious injury on trade. 

/ It is well understood that, sooner or later, the Bank must give 
way; but in the interim the larger part of the commerce of 
the country is brought to a complete standstill. The grest 
bankers and merchants can, it is true, obtain accommodation 
at 7 per cent., or even less ; but to the small trader, the present 
usurious terms exacted by the Bank entail a certain extinction 
of all the profits of his business, and too often absolute ruin. 
This question becomes of the more importance, since the point 
is generally overlooked that the commercial prosperity of the 
nation is far more dependent on the well-heing of the latter 
and more numerous class, than upon the gains realized by a 
few leviathan houses. It is perfectly certain that a continu- 
mite is ance of the existing pressure will infallibly lead to disastrous 

4) consequences. Although sacrifices may be made for a time, 
and property be disposed of at a mere nominal value, the end 
must come when there will be no more property left to be sold. 
| This is exactly the position in which the great majority of the 
‘ trading community now stand. They have struggled on for 


7? . 


too severe, and unless some steps are taken to mitigate it, the 

' result will be widespread ruin. 
The directors of the Bank of England seem determined to 
iy take no such steps. Three weeks ago a relaxation of the rate 
of discount would at once have brought ease in the money market 
and re-established general confidence, They have suffered the 
moment to slip by, and are now, in all probability, thoroughly 
alarmed at the adverse appearance of their own accounts. 
| There is good ground for believing that, having monopolized 
the entire discount business of the country, the Directors are 
i fairly frightened at the magnitude of the operations they have 
? undertaken to conduct. They fear, so it is reported by the 
shrewdest observers of the City, that if the Bank rate were 
lowered to 8 per cent. the demands upon the national establish- 
ment would increase to an extent that would surpass even their 
exceptional resources. Acting in accordance with an exploded 
policy, they, therefore, persuade themselves that the best way 








political affairs, the financial world has been equally disturbed | 


long, and at the cost of much suffering and loss, have hitherto | the present moment, when foreign stocks were never more 


kept above water. The contest, however, is at last becoming | unpopular. The late rise in Italian Five per Cents. is, indeed, 





of stopping the demand is to place the heaviest tax upon its 
being granted. In some respects, this plan accords with 
traditional experience. It is well-known that when money 
is at 3 per cent. a rise to 4 effectually checks the require- 
ments for discount at the Bank. But a policy which 
answers very well when the rate is low, counteracts itself when 
the Change is exceptionally high. No one will lend when it 
stands at 10 per cent., for the simple reason that the latter 
figure implies such heavy commercial pressure, that 12, 16, 
or 20 per cent. may shortly be reached. In any case there is 
always the fear that commercial disasters will ensue, that 
produce and stock markets will fall, and that an unexampled 
opportunity will thus be open to the cautious capitalist who 
keeps his funds well in hand. In other words, there is an 
entire absence of confidence, and a corresponding pressure upon 
the Bank. If, on the other hand, the rate had been lowered 
to 8 per cent., the existing state of alarm would have speedily 
subsided, and business would have soon been placed on its 
ordinary footing. The Directors of the Bank appear to have 
overlooked this very simple consideration, and to have totally 
lost sight of the fact that a course of conduct which may be 
prudent and advisable in ordinary times, is entirely out of 
place when a cloud is hanging over the financial world, and 
violent distrust and alarm have taken the place of sober 
confidence. 

It is not very difficult to predict what the future state of 
the money market will be. The greater the tension that is 
caused now, the greater will be the reaction. There appears 
little doubt among those best qualified to judge that the first 
reduction of the Bank rate to 8 per cent. will be followed by 
@ rapid series of downward movements until it touches 
4 per cent., or even 3. The longer the present pressure 1s 
maintained, the quicker will be the relapse. Every week more 
and more money is being hoarded, which will be suddenly let 
loose at the first approach of returning trust. A fear is often 
expressed that the effect of this abundance will be seen in a 
revival of disastrous speculation. It is pretty evident, how- 
ever, that this contingency is, for the present at least, 
exceedingly remote. The public have been too lately taught 
by bitter experience the danger of embarking in unsubstantial 


_ companies, to feel much inclination to repeat the experiment. 





The tide is, in fact, much more likely to set in too strongly in 
the opposite direction. There seems some apprehension that 
good investments will be indiscriminately lumped with bad, 
and that the shares of all joint-stock companies will be looked 
upon with general and blind disapproval. Already some 
feeling of this sort is manifested. Partly from the tightness 
of the money market, partly from the distrust inspired by the 
very name of a company, it has become very difficult for gome 
of our best established railway undertakings to renew their 
debentures. The question is one of considerable importance, 
viewing the vast amount of capital—often trust-property— 
invested in these securities, and the preferential and guaranteed 
stocks. No doubt the inconvenience will soon pass away, but 
it is productive of no smail harm while it lasts, 

The funds have been fluctuating in accordance with the 
contradictory war and peace news received almost every day. 
The announcement of a proposed armistice naturally produced 
a considerable rise, but the belief that a satisfactory arrange- 
ment between the contending Powers is far from probable 
has been followed by a reaction. One encouraging feature 
remains to be pointed out, namely, that the public are steadily 
purchasing for investment in small sums individually, but 
large in the aggregate. The bankers, too, who had been 
forced to sell during the panic, are now buying back. These 


| circumstances point to a probable rise in Consols, especially at 


chiefly attributable not to an increased appreciation of the 
value of the security by the British public, but to purchases 
on French account to cover previous speculative sales. It is, 
in fact, notorious that the speculators for the fall on the Paris 


| Bourse, had oversold to a very large extent, and were obliged 


to come here to obtain the stock they had contracted to deliver. 
Next to the funds British railways have been chiefly in favour. 
Bank shares are also somewhat more inquired for after their 
late heavy depreciation. Miscellaneous securities of all kinds 
are in little demand, and command scarcely any attention. 








The London and North-Western Railway traffic return shows this 
week an increase of £3,558 over the corresponding period of 1865 ; 
the Midland an increase of £2,152; the Great Eastern a decrease of 
£2,196; the Metropolitan an increase of £1,216; the Great Western 
| an increase of £5,169 ; the Great Northern an increase of £318; and 
' the London and South-Western a decrease of £953. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


JOAN OF ARC.* 


Wuatever may be the real history of Jeanne d’Are, it is very 
clear we have it not in these volumes. In sympathy for the un- 
happy woman, in abhorrence of her savage persecutors, in scorn 
for the superstition of the age, which encouraged her delusion and 
then punished it as a crime, no one can go farther than we ; but it 
is not more certain that two and two do not make five than that 
Jeanne was as mad as any patient in Bedlam, and should have 
been closely and carefully confined in a lunatic asylum. History 
runs some risk of being written after a strange fashion when 
authors like Miss Parr come to handle it. How much or how 
little she really believes is more than we can undertake to say ; but 
the impression created by the perusal of her book is, that she thinks 
there was truth in Jeanne’s pretensions, that she did hear voices, 
that she did see St. Michael and other saints, and that she was 
therefore not an impostor or a lunatic. Miracles in the Middle 
Ages were as plentiful as blackberries ; every old woman who 
bestrode a broomstick, every young woman who put off petticoats, 
and took to hose, jerkin, and doublet, could work them ; shepherd 
boys appeared with miraculous wounds ; priests performed miracu- 
lous transformations ; in short, the whole Christian world was 
converted into a theatre in which soirées fantastiques incessantly 
addressed the imaginations of besotted multitudes. It was full 
time that there should be a reformation: reason and religion 
required it; it came; and we who live amid the light it has 
diffused can scarcely, by any amount of mental effort, carry our- 
selves back to the period, so as to realize the blindness and per- 
versity through which poor Jeanne d’Arc was burnt alive. We 
who, up to the middle of the sixteenth century, burned people by 
hundreds because they would not say they believed that a piece of 
dough was God, may easily represent to ourselves a state of crazy 
ignorance, in which, to wear breeches and rave about miraculous 
voices might seem to be a heinous offence ; but the juggling, the 
trickery, the savage fanaticism, the hypocrisy, the infamous buying 
and selling of human life, the reckless accusations, the mad re- 
pentance, represented in the pictures extracted by Miss Parr from 
the French collections on Jeanne d’Arc, defy our comprehension. 
It is quite possible that poor Jeanne, labouring under the effects 
of physical disease, may have had her head bewildered so far 
as to make her accept her fancies for realities, and believe her- 
self to be inspired, though, in an enlightened state of society, she 
would have been an object of pity and commiseration. Yet the 
most subtle analyses of psychology fail to penetrate the mystery of 
all Jeanne’s proceedings as they have been handed down to us. 
We say “as they have been handed down to us,” because it is 
quite clear that we have not been permitted to obtain one single 
glimpse of the facts as they actually occurred. Miss Parr, of 
course, is utterly incapable of sweeping aside the vast tissue of 
error and imposture which has been cast about Jeanne’s story, and 
of placing before us such of the real circumstances of the case as 
may be got at by impartial and unwearied investigation ; and, as 
far as we know, no one else has hitherto accomplished this task. 
It is easy to descant on the barbarism and cruelty of the times, on 
the ferocity of the French or English, on the brutal stupidity of 
both in believing Jeanne to be a witch, and on the monstrous 
wickedness of burning her in expiation of their own ignorance ; 
but the difficulty lies in accounting for such a state of the public 
mind, in discovering the conditions under which it could be so far 

rverted, and in understanding the motive which, on the one hand, 

ed the victim to enact the part she performed, and, on the other, 
urged her persecutors into their abominable delinquencies. 

From the chronicles of the time we learn the true state of the 
French court, and the effeminacy, baseness, and low criminality of 
Charles VII.—a creature in whom it is difficult to determine 
whether craziness or licentiousness predominated. To the ignorant 
peasant girl of Domremy, the King and his court appeared some- 
thing sacred, because she was unable to distinguish between moral 
greatness and the tinsel which upholstery and tailoring throw over 
imbecility and vice; but that persons who have enjoyed the 
advantages of education of any sort should persuade themselves 
that the Creator of the universe took especial interest in the cause 
of Charles VII., is a thing at once pitiable and inconceivable. 
Voltaire has enveloped the transactions of the period in hideous 
ridicule ; Miss Parr has endeavoured to invest them with poetry ; 
and if the shocking depravity suggested by the former be an 
outrage on credibility, the latter, we fear, is still more so. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the turpitude of those times,any more 
than the ignorance in which it originated. There existed no 
religion, no morals, no government, no laws worthy of the name ; 
everything was directed by force and bigotry, or by fraud and 
cunning. The natural ‘instincts of piety and devotion, though 
they could not be entirely obliterated from the heart, were so cor- 
rupted ana impelled out of their proper channels, that, instead of 
being a blessing, they were a curse to the age. Still, there was a 
vast amount of show, pageantry, picturesque glitter, and gorgeous 
brutality, which writers of romance have found the means of con- 
verting into striking representations and exciting narratives. 
Among these Miss Parr must be classed. Her book is a thorough 
romance, full of vivid descriptions, amusing incidents, and remark- 
able contrasts, terminating in a thrilling catastrophe. So regarded, 





* The Life and Death of Jeanne d’ Aro, called ‘* The Maid.” By Harriet Parr, 
Author of ‘In the Silver Age,” &c, Two vols, London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 





it must be admitted to be an able performance. The Pucelle is, 
an excellent heroine, with a few slight faults, indeed, but, upon 
the whole, a splendid specimen of the female sex—modest at 
heart, though regardless of minor decencies. As to virtue, she was, 
we are assured, quite perfect, not even dreaming of those little 
flirtations which the dames as well as peasant girls of her time 
believed to constitute half the bliss of life. Miss Parr is careful 
to point out the fact that Jeanne’s figure was, upon the whole, 
rather masculine—spare, slim, and not sufficiently rounded for one 
of her sex. At first, however, she entertained no dislike for female 
employments, but sewed and spun like any other peasant girl. It 
was only by slow degrees that she took a fancy for soldiering, as 
she beheld the troops passing to and fro through Lorraine, and 
heard the doleful stories which the rustics related to each other by 
their winter fires. Tike a true Catholic, she was addicted to fasting, 
and, as her physical frame, though vigorous and robust, appears to 
have been deficient in many respects, she was liable to those 
vagaries which would now be treated as symptoms of decisive 
disease. She heard voices, she saw visions ; now she stood face to 
face with a male saint ; now two ladies from Paradise held com- 
munion with her ; and now clouds of faces, like the cherubim that 
visited the anchorite, encircled her, smiling or speaking all the 
while. By way of proving that Jeanne was not entirely beyond 
the sphere of humanity, she is confessed to have had some failin 
not altogether womanly : for example, she was at times ferociously 
cruel ; and when a Burgundian knight fell into the hands of her 
party, she urged them to put him todeath. Viewed asa girl placed 
in circumstances so terrible, we look upon her abjuration as a 
thing perfectly natural ; but, if we forget her sex, her youth, and 
all the conditions of her existence, to place her in the rank of 
supernatural beings, we must blame her yielding to the malice of 
her persecutors. If she possessed miraculous powers, or was the 
constant object of miraculous interference, there was no necessity 
for recantation, since the saints of Paradise would surely have been 
able to save their protégée. 

It is as a woman, however, that we sympathize with Jeanne, 
profoundly ignorant, but exalted by imagination into the region of 
all-but perpetual delusion, so as to be scarcely accountable for her 
own actions, Agony sometimes blew away from about her the 
bewildering phantasms which had been her ruin, and left her bare 
and naked to the shafts of terror, when all the beauty of her 
woman’s nature shone forth, and converted her into an object of 
the deepest commiseration. But, in judging of the events of those 
times, we must not lose sight of the fact that her enemies were 
probably as much the victims of delusion as she was. Sometimes 
they imagined that she was a messenger from Heaven, and there- 
fore reverenced her; sometimes they feared she might be a 
messenger frem hell, and therefore regarded her with horror. At 
all times, their predominant feeling was fear. If there were witches, 
as all Christendom believed, why might not she be a witch? The 
French party sometimes looked upon her in one light, sometimes 
in another, while the English, who could not be expected to be 
more enlightened than their neighbours, thoroughly believed that, 
as her influence was hostile to them, it could only proceed from 
the devil. If, then, we pity her, it is only fair to extend some 
share of pity to them also, for to incur the guilt of murder is 
surely no slight misfortune. Jeanne was burnt alive, but died in 
faith, believing to the last gasp that heaven had thrown open 
its gates ready to receive her. They whom superstition made her 
executioners almost held the same persuasion with herself, and 
were tortured by excruciating fear lest they should be putting a 
holy being to death. When the crime had been perpetrated, the 
majority, it may be presumed, were haunted by the suspicion that 
what they had done was a crime, and that they would soon be 
called upon to answer for it. Even the most inveterate of witch- 
burners felt occasional misgivings, especially when they had been 
making a holocaust of a pretty witch, such as Jeanne seems to 
have been. Not one, probably, among her judges believed in her 
innocence; neither, probably, did one of those who saw her die. 
Their sentiments were mixed, their notions confused, their motives 
doubtful; but the leading feeling in every mind was fear—the 
most ignobles the most misleading, the most irresistible of all 
feelings. 

If the object of Miss Parr was simply to write an interesting 
book, she has succeeded. Her two volumes are more entertaining 
than any novel with which we are acquainted ; she has thrown 
herself into the spirit of the times; she has fanned away the dross, 
and has kept completely clear of the coarseness, while she has 
elicited from facts and circumstances all the poetry they could 
supply. As we have already said, however, she seems to claim for 
her work the credit due to history, which is what we cannot con- 
cede to it. No doubt, Jeanne was an extraordinary person ; but we 
much fear that a true portrait of her would not greatly resemble 
that which has been drawn of her by Miss Parr. Still, the reader 
who looks for amusement will be certain to find it here, as he 
will probably infer from the short passages we are about to lay 
before him. The author, in her sweet and pleasant style, thus 
sketches the neighbourhood in which Jeanne was born :— 


“There was an ancient prophecy revived and current at this epoch 
throughout France, which proclaimed that the kingdom, brought to 
desolation by a woman, should be restored by a daughter of 4 
people. In the country where Jeanne d@’Arc was born—a — 
country, abounding in rivers, pasturage, and woods—the poe 
version of it was that France should be restored by a maid from 
marches of Lorraine—a maid who should come out of the hoary 
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Drnidical forest that lay only half a league or so from Domremy, 
isi he door of her father’s cottage. ; 
Sot Gemsh beow this tradition «f her village, where the inhabitants 
kept up old-world superstitions and observances with geereter ye. 
fidelity to the practice of their forefathers. Domremy lay nestled at 
the foot of a hill on the left bank of the river Meuse. At a short 
distance from it, like an advanced guard of the forest beyond, stood a 
vast, spreading beech of immemorial age, the branches grown round, 
and giving a shelter like a roof. ‘The gossips said it was once fairy- 
haunted, and called it the Beautiful May, the Tree of the Eif-Ladies. 
Almost under its shadow gushed a spring to which went the fever- 
sick for healing, and under it, too, a whisper ran that mandragora 
rew—mandragora, to charm away poverty and medicine sorrow. 
“The Beautiful May belonged to the knight Pierre de Bourlemont, 
lord of the manor of Domremy, whose castle was not far from it. 
Once or twice, in the sunny months of the year, when the tree was In 
its glory, ‘ fair as lilies, wide arching, its si‘ken-leaved boughs, sweeping 
the earth,’ the ladies of his family would assemble the young folks of 
the hamlet there, and give them a regale of white bread and wine. 
On May-morning all the children ran thither by troops, pillaging the 
meadows as they went, to make a mannikin of foliage and flowers ; 
and on a certain Sunday, called the Sunday of the Fountains, they 
brought little cakes which their mothers had baked for them overnight, 
and ate them there, and dravk of the sprivg, fulfilling an ancient 
custom, the significance of which was long since forgotten.” 









Jeanne’s introduction to Charles VII. by Louis de Bourbon is 
well described :— 


“Tt was late in the day, and fi'ty torches illumined the hall. More 


seneschal of Beaucaire, the two envoys from Orleans, being amongst 
them. The court had put on all its pomp for the occasion, but 
Jeanne’s imagination dwelt too much in glorious cloudland to be 


natural air of brave, frank simplicity, aud though Charles pointed to 
a much more magnificent personage than himself, and said ‘ Jeanne, 


none other—God give you good life, gentle lord!’ ” 


The whole of the second volume is devoted to the victim's 
examinations and execution, which may fairly be looked upon as 
one of the most odious and degrading passages in the history of 
France or England. 








SOUTH AUSTRALIA,* 


Tue term “South Australia” is, to a considerable extent, a 
misnomer. The territory which it describes really occupies the 
whole centre of the Australian continent, stretching from south to 
north in one unbroken sweep. Oriyiually, however, its dimensions 
were much smaller than they now are. They were comprised 
within the 132nd and 141st degrees of east longitude, and between 
the Southern Ocean and the 26th degree of south latitude ; but in 
1861 a strip of territory, lying between the western boundary of 


South Australia and the eastern boundary of Western Australia, 
( was added to it ; and in 1863, the local Government having deter- 
Ht mined on founding a colony in the northern territory, the country 
th stretching northwards from the 26th degree of south latitude to 
; the Indian Ocean, and from the 129th to the 138th degree of east 


longitude was temporarily annexed. South Australia, or, more 
properly speaking, Central Australia, is now the largest of the 
colonies in that enormous dependency of the British crown. It 
extends over an area of more than 750,000 square miles, and of 
FF course presents great varieties of soil and scenery. The distance 
from England, measuring by ship’s course, is 16,000 miles, and the 
voyage used to occupy about fuur months ; but it has recently been 
reduced to an average of eighty days. Mr. Forster, whose work 
furnishes us with a large body of facts relating to this important 
region, and presents an interesting and authentic account of 
min 2 the history and development of the colony, says that the voyage 
ia } is remarkably pleasant, and generally free from the dangers 
attending the trip to America ; though the dreadful catastrophe to 





be k the London might seem to suggest the contrary. The writer has 
2 4 been backwards and forwards six times, and has never expe- 
ho] rienced anything approaching a storm, or even a severe gale of 

i wind. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule; but the 


casualties, it appears, are far from frequent. The country itself 
seems to be well adapted for colonization. It contains a large 
amount of arable and pasture land, is in many parts well wooded, 
and is blest with a fine and very healthy climate. Its only navi- 
ut a gable river of importance is the Murray ; but this has a course of 
; . vhs nearly 2,000 miles, and the coasts of the colony are furnished with 
" good harbours. “ Nothing,” says Mr. Forster, “can exceed the 
, i. beautiful park-like scenery of many parts of South Australia, the 
ee dispositions of nature seeming much more attractive and enchanting 
} than the adornments of art. For scores of miles in various 
“i directions, valley after valley presents a picture of rural beauty 
and guietude seldom to be met with elsewhere ; and from every 
mountain top, in the more favoured districts, the eye wanders over 
prospects which excite in the beholder the most unalloyed feelings 
| of admiration and delight.” This is perhaps a little too much in 
i] the guide-book style to be quite reliable, and we must say that 
f 4 such views of Australian scenery as we have hitherto come across 
| | 











§ * South Australia: its Prosperity and Progress. By Anthony Forster, Lat 
4 Member of the Legislative Council at Adelaide. With a Map. leuken : Sampeon 
Low, Son, & Marston, 





' attention. 
than three hundred nobles, knights, and gentlemen were assembled— | 


Jamet de Tilloy, a knight of Brittany, and the lord of Villars, | attracted by the beautiful range of hills skirting the plains of 


dazzled by a silken show. She came straight to the king, with her | 


there is the kivg,’ she knelt, and replied, ‘ You are the king, and | 








are rather wanting in the characteristics of beauty. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Forster may be right in the main, and he has the candour to 
admit that “ there are many portions of the country that are sterile 
and uninviting, and doomed to perpetual aridity and barrenness, 
The mineral wealth of the colony is very great, and extensive 
mines have been found in those portions of the land which are 
covered with scrub, and which, previous to the mines being 
discovered, were thought to be of little or no value. The hottest 
months of the South Australian year are December, January, 
February, and March, when the temperature of the air upon the 
plains about Adelaide often exceeds 100°. The coldest month of 
the year is July, when the mean temperature 1s v=" ; 80 that our 
fellow-countrymen in that part of the world are now in their mid- 
winter. The cold, however, is very moderate. Slight frosts are, 
indeed, frequently experienced on the plains in July and August, 
and ice and snow are sometimes seen on the hills during those 
months ; but, generally speaking, the climate from the end of 
March to the end of October is 2 — The air gin 
and invigorating, and persons with incipient consumption ha 
frequently bien” cured yr removing from England to South 
Australia. So, at least, Mr. Forster tells us, on the authority of 
Australian physicians; but it should be borne in mind that 
there are medical opinions to the contrary. The probability is that 
the climate suits some cases, and not others ; and it is universally 
admitted that phthisis, after the formation of vomicz, 18 as incurable 
in the southern hemisphere as elsewhere. , 

It was not until 1830 that this magnificent territory received any 
In that year, Captain Sturt, proceeding down the 
Murray with a party of fellow-explorers, in two small boats, was 


Adelaide. He had started from New South Wales, where the 
southern portion of the continent was regarded as barren, useless, 
and unfit for cultivation ; but the captain saw at a glance that it 
was admirably adapted for settlement. An ceeees party was 
sent out the following year by the Governor of New South Wales, 
Sir Ralph Darling, under the command of Captain Barker, who 
was unfortunately murdered by the natives ; but the expedition was 
in other respects successful, and the report which was presented to 
the Governor attracted attention, not merely in Australia itself, 
but in England, and showed the advisability of colonizing the 
territory. During the five-and-thirty years that have elapsed since 
then, the colony has been formed, and has spread with great 
rapidity, though of course not without those difficulties which 
always attend the birth of new States. Somé of these early 
troubles are thus related in the work now under review :— 


“The promoters and friends of the colony, having before them the 
failure of Western Australia, where large grants of public lands 
had been made to individuals, and where no means had been pro- 
vided for the supply of labour, resolved to adopt the system for 
supplying labour proposed by Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, which 
was, to fix the price of land sufficiently high to create an emigration 
fund, consisting of the entire proceeds of all the land sold, and to 
apply such fund to the exportation of labouring emigrants. This was 
the Wakefield theory of colonization, which has been so much criticised 
by political economists. In a modified degree, its principles have 
been acted upon in South Australia up to the prese:t time. That is, 
a portion of the land fund has always been appropriated to the 
purposes of immigration, and the remainder of it has always been 
used in the construction of public works. The proportion applied to 
immigration has varied with the necessities of the case, but the fand 
itself has ever been held to have for its primary purpose the importa- 
tion of labour, and it is difficult to conceive how the colony would 
have got on without it. Speaking of the Wakefield system, Mr. 
Dutton says:—‘That this system was a sound one and worked 
successfully is now not a matter of doubt, but of historical record ; 
but it ia equally certain that its early operations were fraught with 
difficulty and trial.’ 

“The commissioners found themselves engaged in a difficult task at 
the commencement of their labours, and the first board resigned their 
appointment before any progress had been made in the founding of 
thecolony. It was afterwards found necessary that a company should 
be got up to make the preliminary purchase of land, to enable the 
commissioners to comply with the requirements of the Imperial 
statute. Out of this necessity arose the South Australian Company, 
whose operations have been carried on in the colony ever since. Mr. 
Angas, one of the first commissioners, was chiefly instrumental in 
forming this company, and indeed in setting in motion the machinery 
which led to the final success of the new colonization scheme. This 
geotleman, who has large possessions in South Australia, emigrated 
with his family to the colony several years after its establishment, and 
it must now be to him a source of unmixed satisfaction to see, in his 
declining life, before his own eyes, the realization of that prosperity 
which was so much the object of his earlier labours, Mr. Angas 
became the chairman of the South Australian Company, and in conse- 
queuce resigned his seat at the Board of the South Australian 
Commissioners, not deeming it proper to retain such a position after 
having connected himself with a trading enterprise whose interests 
might diverge from those of bis former colleagues. The commissioners 
issued their first regulations for the sale of land in June, 1835.” 


The European continental troubles of 1848 operated as a check on 
the prosperity of South Australia, and before the ill effects of this had 
entirely passed away, the gold discoveries in New South Wales and 
Victoria caused the desertion from South Australia of almost all the 
adult male population. “The banks,” says Mr. Forster, “ were drained 
of nearly all the gold they had held in reserve, and, being forced 
to pay their current liabilities in that coin, were obliged to contract 
their note circulation.” At that time there were three banking 
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establishments at Adelaide ; and the amount of specie held by 
them unitedly, at the culminating point of the crisis, is said to 
have been little more than £20,000. The Chamber of Commerce, 
in their annual report for 1852, remarked :—“ For a time, it seemed 
that the props of our material prosperity were about to give way. 
The streets of Adelaide were deserted ; houses were abandoned by 
their tenants; rents fell, and property became unmarketable. 
The shops of our retailers presented their tempting wares in vain. 
There was a general arrest put on all business ; and this at a time 
when the stock of merchandise in the market was unprecedentedly 
heavy, and when the bill engagements of the mercantile community 
were larger, probably, than they had ever been before.” A number 
of returned diggers, who about this time arrived at Port Adelaide 
with gold dust to the value of £50,000, found a difficulty in con- 
verting it into cash, owing to the paralyzed condition of the money 
market, and they were finally obliged to sell it at 55s. and 56s. an 
ounce, though the price at Melbourne was 60s., and the actual value 
77s. 10d. The Government shortly after this established an escort for 
the conveyance of gold from the diggings to Adelaide ; and the Legis- 
lature, in a special session, passed an Act appointing for a period of 
twelve months an assayer whose duty it should be to receive, melt, 
assay, and stamp all crude gold brought to him for the purpose, 
and authorizing the banks to issue their notes against such gold, 
the notes to be a legal tender, and redeemable by the tender of the 
stamped ingots. This Act was clearly opposed to the currency 
laws of the empire, and Sir Charles Young, the Governor, in 
assenting to it, assumed a grave responsibility ; but it appears to 
have been the only course open to him for saving the colony from 
ruin, consequent on the almost total disappearance of coined gold 
from the community ; and the Home Government had the liberality 
and good sense not to recall Sir Charles, as they might have done, 
considering the illegality of what he had sanctioned. Subsequently, 
the period of one year not being sufficient to enable the banks to 
redeem their large note circulation, a Bill was passed for the 


coining of gold tokens, to be used until sovereigns could be | 


substituted. “The Bill was passed, a local mint was established 


under the management of Mr. Babbage, son of the celebrated | 


inventor of the calculating machine, and the tokens were issued in 
due form. They represented twenty shillings each, the standard 
being fixed, as in the case of the ingots, at £3. 11s. per ounce.” 
This Act also was illegal, but it was not interfered with. The 
tokens were really worth more than a pound sterling, and those 
who knew what they were about hoarded them for re-sale as standard 
gold. These measures had a great effect on the condition of the 
colony. Prosperity soon returned to all classes, and South 


Australia is now rich, contented, and energetic, with a fine future | 


before her. Mr. Forster thus sums up the present state of the 
settlement :— 


‘Without referring to particular cases of remarkab!e success in 
South Australia, of which there are great numbers, it is only necessary 
to point to the quantity of land held by the colonists, to the imports 
consumed by them and the exports produced, and to compare these 


with the number of the people, in order to show how general must be | 
_ the East, was advancing with fearful rapidity in Gaul. The treatise 
| of this father styled “De Trinitate Libri XII.” is not only the 
_ most elaborate and important of his works, but is beyond com- 
| parison the most complete exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity 


the prosperity of the province. A colony that, from its very com- 
mencement, has been self-supporting ; that with a population of only 
150,000 souls in the twenty-eighth year of its existence, is capable, 
after supplying its own wants, of exporting the staple products of its 
industry to the amount of more than three millions sterling; that 
has purchased 3,000,000 acres of Jand from the Government, and 
surrounded that much with fences; that has expended £1,500,000 in 
the making of roads, bridges, and jetties, £750,000 in railways, and 
£300,000 in water-works; that has built a city and port of great 
extent, and nearly a hundred inland townships, with innumerable 
churches, chapels, and schoolhonses; that has 4,000,000 sheep, 


face of the country with farms, gardens, and vioeyards—such a 


limestone, excellent brickfields, quarries of slates and of the finest 
building stone, unlimited facilities for the production of wool; and 
when to these are added its great agricultural capabilities, it will at 
once be seen what a field it is for the application- of the two great 
elements of human industry—capital and labour. As a class, it is 
probable that the shopkeepers have done best in the colony, although 
considerable fortunes have been made by many of the squatters. The 
latter interest is, however, declining, as the best runs are becoming 
included in the agricultural areas, and the pastoral tenants are being 
forced out into the interior. The paucity of population, and the high 
price of labour, have hitherto prevented the rapid progress of manu- 
factures. With plenty of the necessary raw material at hand, the 
colonists are obliged to import all the iron they use, and their wool 
has to be sent to England, to be returned in the shape of slops and 
woollen cloths. With an unlimited supply of horticultural produce of 
every description, they import nearly all their dried fruits; and with 
groves of olive and almond-trees of the very best kinds, they are 
unable to turn their produce to profitable account. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the colony is only at the outset of its career, and that 
an abundant opening is presented for the emigration and enterprise of 
persons of every class.” 


Mr. Forster is opposed to the immediate emancipation of the 
Australian colonies from the control of the British crown ; but, 
like every one else, he anticipates the day when separation will 


become inevitable, and he considers beforehand what would be | 
the best course for these our offspring to adopt. He remarks upon | 
the fact that at present they are politically severed from one | 


another, and he thinks that, if withdrawn from the Imperial control, 








they “would probably lapse into so many distinct republics, 
leaving separate and, in some cases, antagonistic interests and 
aims.” The inconvenience of the existing state of things has been 
very unpleasantly evinced in the disputes that have arisen between 
New South Wales and Victoria about the collection of duties upon 
goods passing up the river Murray, and in other unseemly colli- 
sions. In the opinion of Mr. Forster, the several colonies should, 
prior to their complete separation from this coyntry, be prepared 
for some form of federal government ; and doubtless this is what 
must ensue in time. He proposes, however, that, instead of a 
Federal Republic as the future government of the continent, there 
should be a Federal Monarchy, under the rule of one of our Princes. 
The success of such a scheme must of course depend in the first 
place upon the willingness of the colonists to receive a monarchy ; 
but it would be a curious experiment how far a throne could be 
based on a pure democracy, without the interposition of any titled 
and privileged class. 








AN ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER.* 


A niGu historical and theological value attaches to this edition 
of the Prayer-book edited by Mr. Blunt. Its learning and research 
are unquestionable, and its tone and temper are neither narrow 
nor bigoted. We here find writers of different shades of opinion, 
though evidently harmonizing in their common acceptance of 
Church principles, bringing their respective stores of erudition to 
illustrate and enforce the teachings of our Book of Common Prayer. 
The volume ought to be successful and popular, for it has all those 
intrinsic qualities that go far to invest any work with popularity. 
Among its able contributors we may mention the Rev. W. Bright, 
the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, the Rev. J. Fowler, the Rev. T. 
Goldsmith Medd, the Rev. J. Bacchus Dykes, &c. The object of 
the editor is professedly threefold : (1) “A careful comparison of 
the Prayer-book with the original sources from which it is derived ; 
(2) a critical examination of all the details of its history ; and (3) 
a full consideration of the aspect in which it appears when viewed 
by the light of those Scriptural and primitive principles on which 
the theology of the Church of England is founded.” 

Each one of these detailed objects is so ably carried out as to reflect 
the highest credit on all concerned in the production of the work, 
and to leave nothing to be desired beyond the correction in future 
editions of a few oversights, such as mar the value of the historical 
details it brings under review. For example, we were scarcely 
prepared to find Dean Waterland’s account of the authorship of 
the Athanasian Creed set aside for that of Mr. Harvey, which latter 
is virtually endorsed in these pages by Mr. Blunt. We incline to 
the belief that this famous creed was the work of St. Hilary, who was 
justly styled the “‘ Malleus Arianorum,” and who proved himself the 
learned and zealous champion of the Catholic faith among the Latin 
fathers of the fourth century. His whole life and writings were a 
protest against the then attempted perversion of the faith, and the 
great object of his existence seems to have consisted in checkin 
the progress of Arianism, which, after overrunning the Church o 


ever given to the Church, and the most comprehensive examination 
of the evidences on which it rests. This first great controversial 


| work of the Latin Church contains a full and irresistible refutation 


of all the leading arguments adopted by the heretics of that time 


| against the teaching of the Catholic Church respecting the Holy 
_ Trinity. And there can be but little doubt that the author of this 
250,000 horned cattle, and 60,000 horses; and that has covered the | work and the so-called framer of the Athanasian Creed are identical. 
| The account given of St. Augustine is wanting in precision, and 


colony, I say, cannot but be in the highest state of prosperity. When | meagre in dimensions. 


it is considered, too, that the country contains all the natural elements | 


of wealth—extensive copper mines, mountains of iron, abundance of | 
' clear from St. Augustine’s own words that it ranked among the 


We are told that he was born of “ humble 
parents,” and was converted to the Catholic faith by St. Ambrose. 
Though the family of this great father was not a wealthy one, it is 


Curiales of Tagasti. The property of his family enabled him to 
obtain all the advantages of the highest culture of his time, and to 


| remove to Carthage, then a famous seat of learning, for the further 
| prosecution of his studies. 


On his return to his native town, 
he sold a considerable portion of his paternal inheritance, and 
gave the proceeds to the poor. We must also take exception to 
the account here given of his conversion by St. Ambrose. We 
rather hold to the accepted tradition that Augustine was indebted 
for his conversion mainly to Simplician, the instructor of St. 
Ambrose himself, the latter of whom, it is certain, baptized 
St. Augustine. sas 

We cannot pass over a very singular oversight, which is utterly 
incomprehensible in a work of such research and learning as the 
present undoubtedly is. In commenting on the collect for St. Peter's 
day, we are gravely told that there is nothing in the Scriptural ac- 


_ count of St. Peter’s apostolic work which gives avy explanation of 
_ those remarkable words of our Lord, “ I will give unto thee the keys 


of the kingdom of heaven.” It has, on the other hand, been main- 
tained by some of the greatest Protestant Divines, who are beyond 
all suspicion of a Romanist bias, that these words, addressed by 
our Redeemer to St. Peter, had a literal and an early fulfilment in 
St. Peter’s own personal history in connection with the early 
church. For it was St. Peter who preached on the memorable day 


*and 
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Prayer is nothing beyond a careful revision of the old Service 
Books of the Church restored to their ancient simplicity and 
purity, every office being retained in all essentials of form 
and structure, as it was used in the best and purest times, 
though we find here the antiquated and obsolete forms of the 
Church ceremonials given and commented upon with much learning 
and ability. Such points are invested with the interest of anti- 
quity and history, rather than the interest of any favoured school 
of theology. Their introduction is thus vindicated by the 
author :— 


“The fact that the external features of her public services have 
come to be a subject of common and public discussion, renders it 
necessary that reliable information should be given to those whose 
opportunities of research are unavoidably more or Jess limited. These 
are the considerations which have chiefly influenced the line of argu- 
ment taken in this portion of the work, which professes to deal, more 
or less completely, with all the various subjects contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer. It is hoped that what has been advanced will 
assist the reader in forming a satisfactory judgment on points which, 
it seems clear, are acquiring year by year an increasingly practical 
character. It should be mentioned, in conclusion, that while, from 
| the nature of the case, an account of ritual + ag Bagong ie to 

i i j uced by the | the Bock of Common Prayer now in use could not merely be a notice 
eh inet Sno Seperate ty Fg soaks of a x eer | of antiquated ecclesiastical usages, it is nevertheless not our object 4 
consists in her preservation of the Catholic faith revealed by God, | ®dvocate the restoration of what it has endeavoured to prove to 
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| 
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of Pentecost, and opened the Church to so many converts ; it was 
the same apostle who admitted the first converts by baptism into 
the Church, confirmed the first Samaritan converts, and received 
Cornelius, the first fruits and the representative of the Gentile world. 
Notwithstanding these evident oversights, it is only due to the 
authors to observe that there is no portion of their work more care- 
fully and thoughtfully put together than the biographical portion, 
which sketches clearly and forcibly the outlines of the lives and 
characters of the great saints and confessors of the Catholic Church. 
In our days of religious controversy and irreligious misrepre- 
sentation, this book will be found especially valuable in 
rebutting false charges made against the Church of England. It 
contains an overwhelming mass of evidence to refute the common 
objection taken by the Church of Rome against the Church of 
England and her Liturgy, that in the new Church, established by 
Parliament, everything was altered, and a Book of Common Prayer 
was composed, differing from every other Liturgy that had ever 
existed either in the Western or Eastern Churches. In the first 
place, we may remark on the reiterated charge made by Roman 
Catholics against our Church as “the new Church,” and their 
assumption that the reform of a church destroys its continuity, as 
if the identity of a church consisted in the retention of abuses and 





and taught in all ages by the universal church, and in the retention | a S the law and consistent with the character of the 
of those rites and of that government of the Church which are of | “8°80 Vaureh. 
divine institution, or apostolic origin. With the preservation of 
these essentials, the identity of the Church continues, and cannot THE AMERICAN WAR.* 
= — n Aa pene va a car ge mee rage |. THe volume before us consists of a series of sketches and notes 
worship. In the next place, we maintain the English Liturgy to | descriptive of certain scenes and actions in the late American civil 
be but a revision of the old Service Books, and a restoration of | V4! taken from the Journal of a cavalry officer who passed a 
them to their primitive purity before they were overlaid with the Years in the Confederate service. They were written during a 
corruptions and superstitions of Rome. Novelty and innovation vity in Fort Henry, Baltimore, and in Fort Warren, a the 
are fair charges to be made against the Roman Catholic services, author having been twice taken prisoner, at distant periods, a : 
whose main characteristics are of a post-Nicene origin, and coeval  COUrSe of the war. During his imprisonment * Fort near 
with the Council of Trent ; and such charges cannot be maintained | lasted from September, 1862, to February, 1863), he was visited by 
against a Liturgy such as ours, which omits nothing sanctioned by | ™@NY persons; but none were permitted to see him except in 
the voice of the most ancient Catholic Church, and introduces | the presence of a guard, so that he was unable to give his friends 
nothing which has not the sanction of Scripture, or the earliest ®0Y Information as to the progress of the struggle, He a 
Church usages. Itsurely cannot be maintained that the Church of made from memory & diary of those events In which he ee en 
England, as represented by a synod of her bishops, had not the | ® Conspicuous part during his first year’s service in the Cant . rate 
power to eliminate from her services those excrescences and cor- @valry. This work, which was originally undertaken solely on 
ruptions which were inconsistent with the word of God and the blige the writer's friends, he has recently been induced to lay 
teaching of the Early Church ; but that the Church of Rome had | before the public. The Journal was commenced in Fort mere 
not only a right to introduce such corruptions for her own special 204 was subsequently resumed and finished in Fort Warren, ti + 
Church, but had besides a right to bind them upon the conscience _ the latter place, our author was compelled to write his narrative 
of all Christendom, however unscriptural they were, and however | under most disadvantageous circumstances, his fellow-prisoners, 
inconsistent with primitive tradition. of whom there were forty or fifty in the same cell with himself, 
It is a matter of history that the Church of Rome herself, in the | 401Dg nothing from morning till night but yelling, laughing, 
days of her purity, and before she assumed the character of infal- 204 fighting, while sometimes a large lump of coal would be thrown 
lible and supreme director of the conscience of Christendom, towards the writer's table, smashing his small lamp to pieces. 
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landed in England with the Roman Ritual, he found a difficulty in 
settling a form of service for his Saxon converts. 
arose from the ecclesiastical circumstances of the island, and from 
the recognised fact that communion with the Church of Rome then 
did not interfere with the power of national Churches or individual 
bishops in settling their own Rituals. It is known, too, that Pope 


His doubts — 


but, though he has had plenty of time to revise it since his release 
from Fort Warren, he is so little accustomed to writing of any kind 
that he has preferred to let the whole matter stand exactly as he first 
wrote it. The narrative is certainly very loose and disjointed, and 
incidents are often described without any intimation being given of 
the period of time at which they occurred; nevertheless, the 


| various scenes of adventure and peril through which the writer 
passed during the recent American struggle are related with 
considerable spirit and animation, and present a vivid and life-like 
picture of many of the episodes of that terrible drama. 

In the month of February, 1862, General ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson, 
having learned that General Banks had crossed the river near 
Harper’s Ferry, and being anxious to know exactly what amount 
of forces he had brought over with him, gladly accepted an offer 
made by Colonel Gilmor of his services as a spy. Our author 
accordingly traversed the pine hills on the bank of the river, and 
soon got close to the enemy’s quarters. Entering one of theravines, 
and creeping cautiously along, the colonel came within view of the 
Federal camp fires, and at this point one of their sentinels had a 
narrow escape of being killed by Colonel Gilmor. We will give 
the narrative in the writer’s own words :— 


pag, wa allowed the Greek missionary to choose either the Roman 
or the Grecian form, or to make any selection most suitable for 
the various forms then used in the Catholic Church; and it is 
further on record that the entire Roman Ritual was never univer- 
sally used in this country. Even at a time when the English Church 
was most on agp under the tyranny of Rome, it is clear that 
various Rituals obtained in various dioceses, and that no one 
exclusive form was adopted throughout the whole of our Church, 
These deviations were marked and distinguished from each other, 
as the Sarum (i.c. Salisbury) use, the Hereford use, the Bangor 
use, that of York, Lincoln, and so on with many other dioceses, 
The Romanist charge, then, against the Reformers, of bringing in 
a new form of Prayer to replace one of old and universal accept- 
ance, utterly fell to the ground, since, beyond all question, the 
English Liturgy is the only uniform service that the English 
Church ever possessed, and its constituent elements were the 
eo of the purest and earliest ages of the Catholic Church. 

uch a charge is in the highest degree inconsistent with the sub- 
sequent practice of the Church of Rome, which has followed up 
the policy of the English Reformers, and compiled and put forth 
by authority missals and breviaries—-books corresponding to our 
Book of Common Prayer ; thus sanctioning and introducing, for 
the first time, a uniform standard after the English Reformation. 
And in later years the same Church has thought fit to follow our 
example in giving the Holy Scriptures to the unlearned in the lan- 
guage of the people of these islands. In 1582, we first hear of an 
authorized version of the New Testament emanating from the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and it was not until 1609 that a trans- 
lation of the Old Testament appeared from the same source and 
by the same authority, while a Convocation of the English Church 
met in 1534 to request an English Bible io be authorized for the 
use of the English Church. 

Mr. Blunt's work, so ably carried out by his coadjutors, is the 
strongest confutation possible of the Romanist charge we have 
noticed, and proves beyond all question that the Book of Common 


“Advancing a little farther, I perceived a sentinel, whose beat 
reached to the head of the gully where I lay concealed. I thought 
the best course would be to kill this sentinel, put on his clothes, and 
go through their camp; and, with the intention of doin 80, I crept 
up to within a few yards of him, and as he walked to the other end of 
his beat I moved a little closer, until within five feet of him. My 
intention was to spring upon him as he wheeled, and despatch him 
with my bowie-knife before he could give the alarm. Imagine my 
disappointment when I found but an empty sheath—the knife had 
slipped out while crawling through the bushes. I then determinedto 
shoot him and run for it; but when I looked into the man’s facethe 
thought of his wife and children subdued me; I had not the 
slay him, so he walked away unconscious how near he had 
death. When I spoke of this to General Jackson, he interru 


by saying, ‘That was right; that was right. I do not like this 
of sentinels.’ ” . a. 


In describing the character of General Jackson, Colonel Gilmor 
remarks that he has seen few men “with such unflinching nerve,” 
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and that “it was his iron will that won for us many a stub- 
born fight.” During one of the actions fought between the con- 
tending parties, a large oak, which stood within a few feet of 
Jackson, was rent asunder bya shell from the enemy ; but, luckily 
for the General, it fell from, instead of to, him, or he would infal- 
libly have perished. The gallant soldier did not appear in the 
least startled by this occurrence, but continued to give his orders 
with the utmost composure. 

Shortly after the battle of Cross Keys, our author was sent to 
Winchester by Colonel Harmon to release some Federal surgeons 
who were taken prisoners in the action. As he was delivering 
them over at the picket-post, he and his comrades were greeted 
by crowds of ladies, who came close up to them, and shook them 
heartily by the hand, exclaiming, “ God bless the graybacks !” 
“ God bless the rebels!” in spite of all the efforts of the guard to 
restrain them. Indeed, the women appear to have been great 
benefactors to the Confederates in many ways throughout the war, 
and to have performed numerous unselfish acts of devotion, often 
at great personal risk—acts which call forth the highest eulogiums 
from Colonel Gilmor. The Virginian ladies, he says, “have been 
our sustaining angels during the whole of this bloody struggle.” 
At the battle of Getteysburg, the colonel witnessed the following 
striking incident :— 

“ An incident that came under my observation is worth relating— 
one of many witnessed by those who participated in that terrible fight. 
While advancing on the main line of works, I saw one of our colour- 
bearers jump on a gun and display his flag. He was instantly killed. 
But the flag was seized by an Irishman, who, with a wild shout, sprang 
upon the gun, and he too was shot down. Then a little bit of a 
fellow, a captain, seized the staff and mounted the same gun; but, as 
he raised the flag, a ball broke the arm which held it. He dropped 
his sword, and canght the staff with his right before it fell, waved it 
over his head with a cheer, indifferent to the pain of his shattered limb 
and the whizzing balls around him. His third cheer was just heard, 
when he tottered and fell, pierced through the lungs. The retreat 
had now begun. Some men picked him up with the flag, and carried 
them across to the parapet near where Isat on my horse. I had him 
placed before me, and holding on, guided my horse carefully along, 
and succeeded in safely reaching the town, though my horse was 
terribly wounded by a shell that exploded under him, cutting him in 
twenty places from shoulder to stifle. I met this hero some months 
afterward, nearly well; he had escaped from the hospital in Winches- 
ter. I regret that I have not preserved his name.” 


On the morning of the 11th of November, 1864, Colonel Gilmor, 
who had ridden thirty miles on horseback since twelve o’clock the 
new night, had to leap over a high, staked fence. He gave 

is horse a good start ; but just as the beast was about to make his 
jemp, the sod gave way beneath his hind feet, and he fell com- 
pletely over, precipitating his rider under him, and leaving him 
stunned and senseless. The colonel was immediately borne off to 
the house of a friend by some of his men who were near him at the 
time of the accident, when it was discovered that two of his ribs 
were severely bruised, and his collar-bone, which had begun to 
reunite from a previous wound, was again torn open. An abscess 
was thus formed over the wound, from which he suffered intensely 
for several days, and was for a time completely disabled. During 
his imprisonment at Fort Henry, he was treated with the greatest 
kindness by General Wool and the regiments on duty at the fort, 
and the General allowed his friends and relatives to visit him under 
certain restrictions, and to bring him food and clothing. As 
regards the others, Colonel Gilmor says, “I cannot express to those 
officers the gratitude felt by me for their uniform kindness, and 
God grant I may have it in my power to show that this comes from 
the heart!” In consequence of General Morris, the chief officer in 
command, being called away to fulfil other duties during the 
present writer's captivity, Colonel William Morris, of New York, 
was appointed to take his place ; and so pleasantly did he behave 
to Colonel Gilmor during the stay of the latter, that his imprison- 
ment was rendered almost agreeable, “ and grateful,” says he, “ is 
my remembrance of this gallant officer and kind-hearted gentle- 
man.” He was released from Fort Henry in December, 1862. 
Very different, however, from the above was the treatment of our 
author while undergoing his second confinement at Fort Warren, 
Boston. He was captured in bed, while staying at the house of 
a friend at Moorfield, by Major Young and five men dressed as 
Confederate soldiers, the latter of whom seized his pistols, and thus 
rendered him defenceless. Major Young was extremely polite 
and attentive to his prisoner while they were on their march to 
Boston, and frequently defended him against the rough usage of 
his soldiers, especially when they threatened to shoot him for 
cheering and encouraging his own men, who attempted to rescue 
him. At the different places where they halted, Major Young 
likewise gave Colonel Gilmor the best fare, and the best accom- 
modation, as regarded board and lodging, that he possibly could. 
It was not until his arrival at Winchester, where he was temporarily 
confined in the hotel, that he appears to have been subjected to 
any harsh or rigorous treatment. But here, as well as subsequently 
at Boston, he seems to have been used with unnecessary severity, 
and to have undergone great trials and hardships. He thus 
describes his situation at Winchester :— 


** We reached Winchester about noon, when I was separated from 
the other prisoners and taken to a small room in the hotel, destitute 
of furniture except a chair and the frame of an old bedstead. It was 
severely cold, but I was allowed no fire. Two sentinels, kept in the 
room, were instructed by the lieutenant to shoot me if I passed a line 


chalked on the floor. 





“The lieutenant gave me a pair of his own blankets, or I should 
have had none, for I gave mine to H I asked the provost- 
marshal for something to lie upon, but he sent, instead, handcuffs. 
A number were brought before a pair of the ‘ ruffles,’ as they called 
them, was found to fit, and, for the first time, I found myself in irons. 
I asked by whose authority I was subjected to this indignity, and was 
told that it was by order of General Sheridan. I knew it was useless 
to appeal to him, and so spent an hour in cursing the crew, aud wound 
up by flinging in a few lively epithets at the head of the guard, rather 
ungenerously—for it seems they were ordered to hold no conversation 
with me, and consquently could not reply. : 

** One of the scouts (White), adecent, brave man, brought me every 
day a glass of toddy ; but, apart from this, I had only common army 
rations. I was allowed to see no one, although several ladies went to 
Sheridan and begged to be permitted to visit me. 

‘So I remained here until the third day after my coming, expe- 
riencing such ‘tender mercies’ as are, it is to be hoped, not likely to 
obtain in civilized warfare, unless the latter idea is to be abandoned 
altogether. Ironed hand and foot—for they had also put shackles 
upon me—and exposed to excessive cold, my sufferings were severe. 
I shall not soon forget those two days and three nights, nor shall I 
soon forget or forgive this inhuman treatment; and I then resolved 
that, when exchanged and once more free, I would iron every Federal 
officer that fell into my hands—a vow I prefer to think I should never 
have carried out.” 


After undergoing this miserable thraldom for three days, our 
author was removed by various stages to Boston, and on his 
arrival at the latter place was greeted by a familiar friend, who 
slipped a package of bank notes into his hand, with which Major 
Young permitted him, under a proper escort, to make various pur- 
chases, preparatory to his being conducted to his prison home. 
While in this second prison, he and his fellow captives, hearing of 
the promotion of Generals Lee and Johnston, and, little thinkin 
of the final issue of the war, exclaimed unanimously, “ We are 
right now.” The colonel, indeed, is of opinion that, had the 
advice of General Early, given at the beginning of the war, 
been followed, nothing could have withstood the Confederate 
legions, which, flushed with victory, would “ have laid Philadelphia 
and New York in ashes, or conquered a peace.” The prisoners at 
Boston certainly appear to have fared rather hard. At dinner, 
they were only allowed a somewhat scanty ration of meat, and 
this was sometimes so ill-dressed that they were obliged to cook 
it again themselves. They had broth twice a week, beans once a 
week, and small hominy ; but not an atom of tea or coffee, vege- 
tables, or food of any kind, were the prisoners for some time 
allowed to receive from their friends, and two-thirds of the time 
of his imprisonment, our author went to bed hungry. He was 
released from his second prison (after the taking of Richmond by 
the Federals) on the 24th of July, i865, and allowed to go at 
large on parole. ; 

The present volume contains many curious and important facts, 
and its historical accuracy has been attested by two eminent 
cavalry officers, to whom the MS. was submitted. The work may 
therefore be considered an amusing and useful addition to what 
has previously been written about the late American war. 











THE REFORMATION IN EUROPE.* 


PropaBiy not a few readers, who have been for many years 
familiar with at least the name of D’Aubigné’s “ History of the 
Reformation,” may suppose the present to be merely a new edition 
of the same work. And not without reason ; for the four volumes 
which were published previous to the International Treaty of 1852 
were not copyright in this country, and therefore several English 
editions of them have been got up from time to time in various 
forms and by various publishers. Moreover, the work of which the 
fourth volume now lies before us, is to all intents and purposes a 
“History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century,” which is 
the title of the five volumes published between 1835 and 1853 ; 
and it is difficult to see why another series, which could have 
borne the same title, now appears under one which is rtially 
new, viz., “ The History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time 
of Calvin.” 

The truth is, that this very elaborate and prolific author miscal- 
culated at the beginning the probable extent of his labours, and 
announced that the work, which he entitled “A History of the 
Reformation of the Sixteenth Century,” would be completed in four 
or at most five volumes, to appear from time to time irregularly. 
But when it was nearly time to have done, he found he had scarcely 
begun. At the end of his fourth volume, he had brought the history 
of Germany and German Switzerland down to the year 1530 and 
1531 ; at which point, he says, “ the history of the Reformation, 
properly so called, is in my opinion almost complete in those 
countries. The work of faith had attained its apogee ; that of 
conferences, interims, and diplomacy, was beginning.” Such was 
the author’s attempt—a lame one, it must be confessed—to repre- 
sent his pledge as redeemed, while his work left the countries he 
had treated of in a disastrous and unsettled condition, and had 
scarcely touched upon Great Britain, France, or French Switzerland. 
He seems now to have contemplated treating those countries sepa- 
rately, and accordingly his next volume, published in 1853, bears 
two title-pages, one describing it as the “ History of the Reforma- 
he Time of Calvin. By J. H. Merle 
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tion of the Sixteenth Century,” Volume V. ; the other setting it 
forth as the “ History of the Reformation in England,” Volume I. 
There followed, however, a silence of ten years; we are not told 
why, but it is easy to guess that the publishers, seeing no chance 
of an early termination at anything like the same rate, decided that 
the fifth volume should be the last, according to promise, however 
unfinished the subject. rpetis ie 

In the year 1861, M. d’Aubigné, being invited to address the 
Evangelical Alliance on Geneva and its great reformer, suggested 
the idea of holding a great festival in 1864, to celebrate the 
memory of Calvin on the tercentenary of his death. In anticipa- 
tion of such a celebration, and to prepare the public mind for it by 
a thorough knowledge of the subject, he produced two volumes in 
1863 and one in the early part of 1864, entitled the “ History of 
the Reformation in Europe in the time of Calvin.” He charac- 
terizes this the second series of a work of which the “ History of 
the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century” was the first. “ The 
reformation of the Western nations,” he says, “ of which Calvin 
was the soul, having a special character, we thought it our duty to 
devote a special work to it. But we will not confine ourselves to 
relating the parts of the Reformation in which Calvin took a direct 
part.” This would be perfectly intelligible, and indeed reasonable, 
if “ the time of Calvin” had been any other than a part of “ the 
sixteenth century.” But how a history of the sixteenth century 
can be called the first series, and a history of Calvin’s time, which 
was within that century, can be said to be the second series 
of the same work, requires some more satisfactory explanation. 
These three volumes are wholly occupied with the history of 
Geneva on the one hand, and its first Huguenots, Lefevre, 
Farel, and Froment, who prepared the way for Calvin ; and, on the 
other, with the personal history of Calvin and his Jabours in 
France, which prepared him for organizing the Reformed Church 
in Geneva. The author now presents us nominally with the fourth 
volume of this new series, but really with that which ought to have 
immediately succeeded the fifth of the former one; not only 
because it takes up the history of the English Reformation at, or a 
little before, the time at which he had broken it off, namely, the 
fall and death of Cardinal Wolsey in 1530, but because it was 
actually written immediately after that fifth volume of the sixteenth 
century, otherwise called the first volume of England’s reformation. 
We are not informed why it has lain thirteen years unpublished, 
or why it is brought in now quite out of place, as a parenthesis in 
the history of Calvin’s life and labours. But here it is ; and if we 
have left ourselves little space for investigating the matter it 
contains, we hope to have done our readers quite as good service by 
clearing up what must appear a strange confusion to the un- 
initiated. 

The volume before us, which we repeat was written and ought to 
be read immediately after the last of the former series, is occupied 
first with England, and describes, on the one hand, the progress of 
Scriptural faith among the people ; on the other, the steps by 
which the monarch was led to break with the Pope. The evan- 
— or internal, reformation began, we are told, at Oxford and 

ambridge, almost at the same time as in Germany. The out- 
ward, or legal, reformation was beginning at Westminster and 
Whitehall. “ Students, priests, and laymen, moved by inspiration 
from on high, had inaugurated the first; Henry VIII. and his 
Parliament were about to inaugurate the second, and with hands 
occasionally somewhat rough.” With the general facts, every 
reader of English history is already acquainted ; but here are the 
minutest details that can be obtained, with an ample commentary, 
displaying much good feeling and not a little eloquence. The effect 
produced on the common people by the steadfast heroism of the 











martyrs is thus described :— 


«The crowd which had surrounded the scaffold of these men of God 
dispersed in profound emotion. Some returned to their fields, others 
to their shops or workrooms; but the pale faces of the martyrs fol- 
lowed them, their words sounded in their souls, their virtues softened 
many hearts most averse to the Gospel. ‘Oh that I were with 
Bainham !’ exclaimed one. These people continued for some time to 
frequent the Romish churches, but ere long their consciences cried 
aloud to them: ‘It is Christ alone who saves us;’ and they forsook 
the rites in which they could find no consolation. They courted 
solitude; they procured the writings of Wickliffe and of Tyndale, and 
especially the New Testament, which they read in secret, and if any 
one came near, hid them hastily under a bed, at the bottom of a chest, 
in the hollow of a tree, or even under stones, until the enemy had 
retired, and they could take the books up again. Then they whispered 
about them to their neighbours, and often had the joy of meeting with 
men who thought as theydid. A surprising change was taking place. 
While the priests were londly chaunting in the cathedrals the praises 
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civil and religious freedom; and here we have sueh stirrin 
scenes, depicted with such animation, that we are half incline 
to forgive the author for his prolixity. Having brought the 
history of the city of Calvin to that crisis in 1537, when half the 
town was demolished that it might be defended—when, in the 
language of one of her poets, Geneva the fair became Geneva the 
valiant, and destroyed her beauty to preserve her honour—the 
author breaks off suddenly, to see what has been doing in other 
countries. While the work of the Reformation stood in such peril 
at Geueva, it had in the eyes of the optimists a chance of success 
in France, where Melancthon was invited by Francis I. to restore 
unity and truth ; and we are led to follow and listen to what he 
proposed, and what degree of Reformation the King was willing to 
bestow ou France. The cause of truth, however, was not to triumph 
by means of diplomatic negotiations ; and so the effort failed there. 
In Italy, intellectual cultivation and the knowledge of the ancient 
languages flourished more than elsewhere in Europe, and the 
deeper corruption of the Romish Church made the necessity of a 
remedy more keenly felt. Italy was charmed with the character 
and work of Luther. Weary of living in ignoble subjection to 
ignorant, lazy, and dissolute priests, her sons “ joyfully wel- 
comed a doctrine which put the Word of God in the place of 
Papal bulls, briefs, and decretals, and substituted the spirit and 
the life for the ecclesiastical mechanism of the Latin ritual.” 
The standard was first raised at Venice, where a translation of 
the New Testament was printed in 1530. But afterwards, in Pied- 
mont, Tuscany, Central Italy, and Naples—everywhere, from the 
Alps in the north to Sicily in the south—burning and shining lights 
appeared, and D’Aubigné’s sketches do full justice to their beauty. 
It was even hoped that the Pope himself would conduct the 
supreme pontificate in a holier manner. But Paul IIL, —- 
that the Reformation was advancing, suddenly turned upon it, an 
sought to crush it ; so that those men who would have become 
the regenerators of Italy were obliged either to escape beyond the 
Alps, or to suffer an ignominious death at Rome. And with this 
announcement our author suddenly breaks off, doubtless with a 
view to returning to those countries where the Reformation was 
not stamped out, but went on and prospered. fos 

M. d’Aubigné’s professed object is to complete the history of 
the Reformation, so far as it went, in the sixteenth century. He 
has got through about a third of the period ; has not touched upon 
Scotland or John Knox; has not carried England beyond the 
threshold of its new life ; has not introduced Calvin to his beloved 
Geneva ; yet we have had nine volumes. How many more are we 
likely to see ? 





MISS MAJORIBANKS.* 


Tue present series of the “Chronicles of Carlingford” difers 
considerably from those which preceded it. It seems to have been 
composed in a higher spirit, and written with less seriousness, than 
they display. There is little that is pathetic in it, and it shows 
fewer traces than occur in most of Mrs. Oliphant’s works of her 
thorough sympathy with all who are in any description of trouble. 
It is a light comedy of society which we are now invited to witness, 
free from anything like a tragic interest, and deprived of all the 
excitement which a melodramatic spectacle affords. But to all who 
can appreciate genuine humour, it will appear far more attractive 
than the most sensational of dramas, so complete is the art with 
which at least the principal part is sustained, so true to nature 
are the chief characters which appear upon the stage. The very 
fact that the plot is not one of absorbing interest enhances the 
spectator’s admiration of the skill with which the dialogue is — 
managed and the incidents contrived, enabling him to look on 
with a feeling of quiet amusement akin to that with which the 
author herself seems to watch the movements of her favourite 
puppets. He who can view the scene unmoved by any sensations 
of a gratifying nature, must be a very dull or a very unhappy 
individual. 

So many women, however, are deficient in the sense of 
humour, especially when age has dulled the instincts of youth, 
that it is possible some of Mrs. Oliphant’s lady readers 
may be completely mystified by her representation of Lucilla 
Majoribanks. They will be dimly. conscious that a very clever 
performance is being exhibited before their eyes, but they may be 
utterly unable to fathom its meaning or to pronounce on its merits. 


| For them the heroine of the present story will bea very strange 


of the saints, of the Virgin, and of the Corpus Domini, the people were | 


whispering together about the Saviour meek and lowly in heart. All 
over England was heard a stil], small voice such as Elijah heard, and 


on hearing it wrapped his face in his mantle, and stood silent and 
motionless, because the Lord was there.” 


The volume abounds in such passages. 

Having brought the history of England’s Reformation down to 
March, 1534, when Parliament formally declared for the faith of 
the Scriptures, and abolished the usurpations of the Papacy, the 
author leads us to Geneva, and shows us the humble city of Lake 
Leman playing a more important part in relation to Christianity 
than even mighty England. The characteristic element of the 
Genevese Reform was liberty ; and D’ Aubigné dates its commence- 
ment from the flight of the bishop-prince in 1533. He has now 
got upon his darling theme, the heroic struggles of Geneva for 


person, and one whose ways are quite incomprehensible. And she 
is, certainly, by no means a commonplace personage. Miss 
Majoribanks—whose name, as her father is careful to explain, 
should be pronounced “ Marchbanks,” is the daughter of the 
dry, unromantic, hard-headed doctor of Carlingford, who is left, 
early in the story, a not altogether inconsolable widower. 
Mrs. Majoribanks having been for years a somewhat tiresome 
invalid, her departure from the scene is almost a relief to the 
doctor; but Miss Majoribanks, who is sent home on the occa- 
sion from the boarding-school at which she is being educated. 
takes a very different view of her father’s feelings. The first 
chapter contains a most amusing account of her return, her 
attempt to play the part of the devoted daughter, over which she 
had so often wept as described in novels of sentiment, and the 
utter frustration of her plans due to the callousness of the doctor, 
whose heart is not in the least broken, and whose feelings refuse 
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to be soothed by his daughter’s entirely unlooked-for attempts at 
consolation. Lucilla is obliged to postpone for a time the realization 
of her dreams, and to go back to school for three years more; but at 
the end of that period she returns to Carlingford full of ideas which 


| 


mind, and towards the end of the story she is positively induced t 
act on a species of impulse, and to throw over a man who coul 
offer her an excellent position in favour of a suitor who just arrive 
in the nick of time, and for whom she is obliged to confess to 


are truly great, and bent on filling a really grand position. Having | partiality. She marries the latter accordingly, and at that poin. 
the story of her life breaks off abruptly ; but we cannot help thinking 


made up her mind that her father must be dull and lonely in 
his solitary house, and that it is impossible his life can be a 
pleasant one as long as he has no one to take care of him, she 
resolves to devote her energies, which she feels are great, to the 
task of being “a comfort to her dear papa.” Nor is this all. 
Besides taking care of his interests, other occupations await her 
in her new home. The state of society in Carlingford appears 
to her utterly unsatisfactory, and she determines to reform it. 
There is no one there to take the lead in social matters—no master 
mind to sway less competent intellects with its own force, 
to guide them into new directions of thought, and to teach them 
to form correct conclusions on subjects to which they have hitherto 
paid little attention. All this she determines to do herself, and 
the story shows how thoroughly she succeeds in all she undertakes. 
In order to rule abroad, it is necessary that she should first reign 
at home, and accordingly she has two battles to fight at the very 
commencement of her career: the one with the doctor, who is still 
inclined to treat her as a mere child ; the other with Nancy, his 
incomparable cook, an artist who has no peer in Carlingford, and 
who has hitherto been accustomed to have her own way in every- 
thing, especially in the matter of gravy-beef and other munitions 
of culinary warfare. In both these domestic contests, Lucilla’s 
tact and decision and coolness enable her to gain an easy victory, 
and after that her course is comparatively clear. The doctor, who 
has a keen sense of humour, is greatly tickled by the grand air 
with which his daughter occupies her new position, and acquiesces 
with an inward chuckle in her gravely announced determination 
to devote herself to be a comfort to him ; and the ruling spirit of 
the kitchen gives in her submission to the new ruler when she 
finds she is not to be “ worried nor kept to a set figger with her 
gravy-beef.” Having made herself respected in her own house- 
hold Miss Majoribanks next proceeds to take the leading place 
in Carlingford society, and in this she is equally successful. The 
Doctor’s Thursdays, long famous for the excellence of their dinners, 
now receive an added charm from the brilliancy of his daughter's 
evenings ; and on those, as well as on all other similar occasions, 
Miss Majoribanks always occupies the most conspicuous position. 
And she deserves to do so, for hers is a very remarkable character, 
and one which would assert itself even under the most unfavourable 
circumstances. She is thoroughly practical, and goes straight to 
the point she aims at, never wearying by the way, nor allowing 
herself to be diverted from it by the weaknesses which beset ordinary 
minds. Her intellect is powerful, and always clear and steady ; 
she never loses her head, and hernerve isalways to be depended upon. 
Her courage is undaunted, and she has that confidence in herself 
which success engenders, and is utterly free from the desire to lean 
upon the opinion of others which constantly occupies weak minds. 
She is thoroughly unromantic, and able, from the respectable 
high ground of indifference, to look down witha calm content on 
enthusiasts of all descriptions. Almost her cnly weakness is 
ambition ; but that is a frailty which is of an ennobling nature— 
at all events, when it is accompanied by the qualifications which 
ensure success. And success attends Miss Majoribanks on her 
triumphant career. She soon becomes the undisputed ruler of 
Carlingford, and year after year she maintains her proud position. 
All bow before her sway ; still, itis strange that no ove proposes to 
her. Various admirers hover in succession around ber, but each 
drifts off after a time in another direction. There is Mr. Cavendish, 
the pleasantest young man in Carlingford, who is universally named 
as the future member for the borough, who evidently likes her, 
and for whom she herself feels no dislike. Every one sets him 
down as her destined husband, when he must needs go and lose 
his heart to Barbara Lake, the drawing-master’s daughter, a bold 
brunette, whom he would in all probability never have seen if 
Miss Majoribanks had not patronized her, and forced her upon 
Carlingford society. Then there is Archdeacon Beverly, an 
excellent match in every respect, who is clearly smitten by Lucilla’s 
appearance and talents, and pays her great attention, till he is 
suddenly whirled away by a demure and feeble-minded little 
widow, who would have been trampled under foot in the battle of 
life long ago, if she had not been supported by Miss Majoribanks, 
General Travers, again, whose friends particularly wish him to 
appreciate Lucilla, goes and admires another of her protégées in the 
most foolish and utterly irrelevant manner. Yet Lucilla never 
loses her temper, nor grows irritable or cynical ; never fiuds fault 
with the world in general, or the friends in particular who return 
her benefits so ill; but goes on speaking with the same strange 
frankness as of old, acting with her characteristic promptness and 
decision, and continuing to enjoy her own life, and to add a comfort 
to that of her dear papa. 

At last, the doctor dies suddenly, and it is discovered that 
Lucilla, instead of being a wealthy heiress, is left with only two 
hundred a year to live upon. Her feelings when this shock comes 
upon her are admirably described, especially the softening influence 
of sorrow and misfortune on one whose experience had been chiefly 
of prosperity and enjoyment. Very good, also, are her interviews 
with her friends on this sad occasion, especially one with Nancy, 
the cook, of whom honourable mention has already been made. 
Miss Majoribanks goes through the trying scenes which follow the 
doctor’s death without losing any of her nerve or strength of 
character ; but unusually tender sentiments begin to occupy her 











_ It possible that we may hear more of her upon some future occasion. 


It is but a meagre sketch that we have given of her character, but 
we leave our readers to supply its deficiencies by having recourse to 
the “ Chronicles of Carlingford” themselves. They will, indeed, be 
hard to please if they do not feel considerable interest in the record 
of the sayings and doings of Miss Majoribanks. We ought not to 
conclude without a word of praise for the character of Mrs. Wood- 
burn—an incorrigible mimic, who is always “taking off” the pecu- 
liarities of her friends and acquaintances. She adds considerably 
to the fund of amusement contained in the book, and her mimicry 
is ingeniously made the means of pointing out to us the character- 
istics of the various personages of the story, and making us familiar 
with all their little tricks of manner and of speech, without the 
necessity of drawing up a formal catalogue of them. The idea is a 
good one, and Mrs. Oliphant has carried it out with excellent 
effect. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science is hardly an average 
number. The articles are few and technical. This is the more sur- 
prising since there are already two “microscopical societies” in 
London, and several smaller “associations” scattered through the 
provinces. Never was microscopy more cultivated or more popular 
than it is at present; and yet the journal which is supposed to repre- 
sent its-progress does not possess a tithe of the interest which attached 
to it some years since. In the present number there is hardly an 
article of importance beyond those embraced by the Society’s “Trans- 
actions.” Mr. S. B. Kincaid describes an ingenious form of stage- 
diaphragm which is likely to be much employed. Like the invention 
of Mr. Charles Collins, it is of the graduating kind, but it differs 
from the “ shutters” in general use, in possessing a circular aperture 
under all circumstances. Besides it is less complicated than others, 
consisting, as it does, of a pair of brass tubes so arranged that when 
one turns within the other it twists an india-rubber tube, whose dia- 
meter is thus diminished to any required extent. Dr. Greville 
communicates a long paper on “‘ New and Rare Diatomace,” which 
lovers of these microscopic plants will read with profit. By far the 
most important paper in the number, however, is that of Dr. H. Charlton 
Bastian on the “‘ Pacchionian Bodies.” The stractures described by 
the writer are peculiar gland-like bodies which occur upon the 
membranes of the brain, and which were first described by the great 
anatomist Pacchionus. Pathologists have at various times attached 
great significance to these bodies, assuming them to be in many cases 
connected with disease of the brain through plugging up the course 
of the bloodvessels; but Dr. Bastian’s inquiries show us that they 
have a less serious influence than writers imagine. These researches 
prove that the Pacchionian bodies grow in a direction outwards, and that 
their most injurious effects must be upon the skull, and not upon the 
brain. They may produce softening and erosion of the bone, but the 
more vital parts are seldom injured by them. The Pacchionian bodies 
sometimes contain some of those particles of brain-sand which 
Descartes looked upon as the flints from which the spark of intellect 
was strack; but Dr. Bastian has found none of the starchy granules 
which, according to Herr Kiélliker, exist so abundantly in them. We 
may remark that most of Dr. Bastian’s observations have been antici- 
pated by Herr Meyer. Mr. Wenham—the inventor of the binocular 
microscope—describes an improved process for employing this 
instrument with high powers, and shows that it may now be used 
even with the 1; or z5-inch object-glass. The other articles which 
demand a notice are those of Major Owen on “ Oceanic Animals,” and 
a translation from the Swedish of a paper on the development of the 
resting spores of the @dogonium. 

In the Journal of Botany we find a return to the classical tendencies 
we deprecated some time ago. The second article in this month’s 
issue extends over nine pages, and is written exclusively in the dry 
Latin so much admired by gardeners and others, who confound long 
names and technical jargon with science. Dr. Trimen, in a short 
paper, records his discovery of a new species of Wolfia (duck- 
weed) in Middlesex. The discovery of so insignificant a plant may 
not add very much to Dr. Trimen’s reputation, but it shows him to 
be a careful observer, and it proves that people would see a great deal 
more than they do if they only “‘ kept their eyes aboutthem.” There 
can be no doubt that the ponds in which this plant has been found 
were searched over and over again by exploring botanists, and yet 
this little species escaped notice. “ On the Phylloid Shoots of 
Sciadépitys,” by Dr. Alexander Dickson, is a useful contribution to our 
knowledge of development. In this plant, the young shoots assume 
the form of leaves, and in some measure have the same office and the 
same variety of form. The leaves of the growing shoots consist, as 
in the pine, of bud-scales entirely. In each year’s growth, the lower 
scales are placed at some distance from each other, and, for the most 
part, do not prodnce axillary branches. The scales towards the 
extremity of the year’s growth, on the other hand, are closely 
approximated to each other, and in their axils produce those 
bodies which have heretofore been regarded as the leaves of this 
plant. These may be distinguished from ‘the true leaves both by their 
position and structure. Dr. Lauder Lindsay gives a list of flowering 
plants and ferns, collected in New Zealand. These papers are followed 
by a short but extremely interesting and touching memoir of the late 
Dr. W. H. Harvey, of Trinity College, Dablin—a man who was known 
all over the world for his discoveries in Algology. This one contri- 
bution renders the number attractive to botanical readers. 

A lady contributes the opening article to the Geological Magazine, 
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tiGg shows us what her sex can do when it devotes itself to the pur- 
fohit of the natural sciences. Miss Eyton writes on the subject of 

An Ancient Coast-line in North Wales,” which extends from the Vale 
Wr Clwyd, in Flintshire, to the great Orme’s-head mountain at the 
oforthern end of the Menai Straits. The old coast or raised beach is 
+between 200 and 300 feet above the present sea-level, and is marked 
throughout the circumference of the mountain by a continuous line of 
rounded projections and recesses, which were scooped out by the sea 
in former epochs. ‘The base of the mountain is literally honey- 
combed with caves, enormous limestone boulders strew the shore, and 
numerous landslips occur on the sides of the mountain.” It was with 
much difficulty that Miss Eyton was enabled to reach the level of the 
mountain at which the old coast-line presents itself; but her exertions 
were well rewarded in the discovery of such an admirable example of 
the raised sea-beach. The difference of level between the ancient and 
present shore amounts to nearly 200 feet, so that the land in this 
portion of our island must have undergone an elevation to that 
extent, and in a recent period, since the shells upon the old coast- 
line are those of existing species. The study of this branch of 
geology is of the highest interest, and we think Miss Eyton has shown 
lady-tourists a good example in pursuing it. “Traces of Glaciers in 
the English Lakes” is an excellent, though brief, paper by the Rev. 
T. G. Bonney, whose explorations have resulted in the discovery of 
numerous ice-worn rocks in Windermere. The glen of Derwentwater, 
up to the Fall of Lodore, he considers to have been occupied by a vast 
glacier, which, however, did not make its exit through the chasm of 
Lodore, but by an opening which leads down to the main valley some 
distance higher up. This glacier must have reached to a height of 
300 feet above the present bed. Mr. G. Poulett Scrope, M.P., replies 
at some length to Mr. Macintosh’s theory of the origin of valleys. 
He describes the terraces of the chalk downs, and shows that those 
which Mr. Macintosh regards as sea-beaches have been formed by 
the farmers of the district in ploughing the soil. We would especially 
direct our readers’ attention to this article, for, so far as we can judge, 
it is a masterly exposé of one of the grossest Partingtonisms of science 
which have been ever perpetrated. Were these quasi-beaches the 
result of marine influences, they would be found composed of shingle 
or rolled pebbles; but an examination shows them to be composed of 
common earth or soil, such as would be produced by the action of rain 
upon the ground turned over by the plough. The articles on “ Erratic 
Blocks,” , “ Polyzoa from the London Clay,” and “The Rock of the 
Cambridge Greensand,” are readable and sound. 

The Intellectual Observer is a good number, containing useful 
articles, and devoid of the gaudily-coloured plates which it sometimes 
displays. “ Egg Fungi,” by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, is a thoroughly 
scientific paper by the greatest fungologist in Europe, and is accom- 
panied by some very well-executed illustrations. These plants are 
extremely pleasing to the eye, by reason of their graceful forms and 
brilliant colours, but are extremely disgusting to another sense, In 
all the species, the part which bears the “ fructification” is shaped 
like an egg, which in many instances ruptures suddenly with a very 
loud report. They are not eaten in this country, but in New 
Zealand one of them is consumed by the natives, and is called 
by them the Paru-watitiri, or thunder-dirt, possibly in allusion 
to the noise made by it in blossoming. Professor M‘Gauley’s essay 
on “ The Application of Scientific Discovery to the useful Arts” 
is not so interesting as it might have been. The paper which 
deserves to be most attentively read is that of Mr. Broughton, upon 
the subject of “ Animal Force and Animal Food.” Until quite recently 
it has been held that the great force-producers of the body—the snb- 
stances which devolop the highest degree of physical strength—were 
the nitrogenous foods; but later inquiries show the opposite. The 
experiments of Frankland and others have all but proved that the 
basis of animal force like that of steam-power, is heat, and that there- 
fore the greater bulk of our food should be starchy and oleaginous. 
A table showing the actual heat-energy of various substances gives 
the number of kilogrammes raised one meter by a single gramme of 
food. From this we find the number is 4,127 for cod-liver oil, and 
623 for lean beef. 

The Popular Science Review gives a capital illustration of the new 
process for engraving by photography. It is a portrait of Professor 
Huxley, and, being printed ina tinted ink is extremely like an ordinary 
carte de visite. The invention is termed the process of “ photo-relief- 
printing,” and is due to the persevering labours of Mr. Woodbury. 
* On Hydrx and Fresh-water Polypes,” is an article which should 
possess great attractions for the naturalist, for at this season our ponds 
and ditches are full of the red, green, and brown varieties of these 
singular zoophytes. Mr. Proctor gives an instructive account of the 
construction of the telescope, and the methods of testing its accuracy 
and of employing it in studying the heavenly bodies. The writer 
addresses himself exclusively to amateurs, and his style is clear and 
simple. Mr. L. Lemoran, a gentleman whose name we strongly 
suspect to be one de plume, writes ably and comprehensively about 
the exhaustion of our coal-beds, and shows us that Mr. Vivian 
is right in alleging that our coal is far from being exhausted. 
The Rev. G. Henslow contributes a dull and dense article 
on the Hybridization of Plants, from which much novel information 
may be gleaned by those who can overcome their objections to an 
obscure style of composition. Dr. H. Fripp, of the Bristol Naturalists 
Society, publishes a paper on the light-emitting organ of the glow- 
worm, a subject which, we helieve, has not hitherto been fully 
described. Those who are familiar with the brilliantly lustrous 
appearance of the insect at night will be glad to read an accurate and 
detailed account of its light,sproducing apparatus. Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son writes in a thoughtful way of the relations between sun-force and 
earth-force, showing that the former tends to produce all vitality 
while the latter, acting in the opposite manner, is perpetually pulling 
down and wearing out the results of the sun’s exerted power. The 
late eruption at Santorin is recorded in Professor Ansted’s pleasing 
though discursive style; and the reviews of recent books, several 


plates, and forty pages of scientific summary, complete a 
number of this Quarterly. i Dees n excellent 





—— 


Hardwicke’s Science Gossip contains a suggestive paper on Ento- 
mostraca. The Artizan is but an average number. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


A Selection from the Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Edited 
by Sir George Young, Fellow of Trin. Col., Cambridge. (Moxon & Co.) 
—Onur estimate of the genius of the late Mr. Praed—its excellences 
and defects—was fully given in these columns in our issue of 
September 10, 1864. We have nothing to add to or subtract from the 
opinion then pronounced ; and with respect to this selection from the 
poet’s works need say little more than that we are pleased to see it 
included in the very elegant series of “ Moxon’s Miniature Poets.” 
Praed was a witty, humourous, and elegant writer of vers de société ; 
but he had a fatal facility which sometimes led to his pouring out 
rather weak and common-place poems. At his best, however, he was 
admirable, and truly charming in his graceful vivacity. He shines 
most, perhaps, in selections; and Sir George Young has for the most 
part selected well, besides writing a very fair memoir. A striking 
portrait of the poet is given as a frontispiece. 

Notice sur les Eaux Thermales Sulfureuses de Schinznach. Par le 
Dr. Aimé Robert. (Strasbourg; and Williams & Norgate, London.)— 
According to Dr. Robert, who is supported in his opinion by Dr. 
Edwin Lee, the sulphurous thermal waters of Schinznach, in Switzer- 
land, are excellently adapted for the relief of cutaneous complaints and 
scrofulous affections, chronic rheumatism, visceral obstructions, and 
various other disorders. The baths are situated within five minutes’ 
distance of the station on the line from Basle to Zurich, and three 
leagues distant from Baden, in a wooded valley, through which flows 
the river Aar. Shinznach has its own railway station and telegraph 
offices, and of late years some English families have been among the 
sojourners there. Those who desire to try the effect of the waters 
will find plenty of information in the hand-book of Dr. Robert. 

Artemus Ward among the Fenians. With the Showman’s Observa- 
tions wpon Life in Washington, and Military Ardour in Baldinsville. 
(J. C. Hotten.)—The adventures of Artemus Ward among the Fenians 
form but a small part of the little book to which they give the main 
title. Fifteen very small, light pages are all that are devoted to “ the 
showman’s”’ experiences among the discordant followers of Stephens, 
Roberts, and O’Mahony, while the rest of the volume consists of 
reprints of two of the writer’s comic papers written during the civil 
war, and now quite obsolete, as well as disagreeable, owing to the 
mixture of fan with national misfortune. We have been a little 
done with Artemus Wardism, and we cannot say that the 
production inclines us to desire any further additions. 

Vacation Rambles on the Continent. By “Olim Juvenis.”’ 
Stock.)—We noticed about two years ago the first edition of 

guide to Switzerland, Belgium, and the Rhine, the object of whj 
to show how people of moderate means may travel with comfo 
no great expense. The work is now in its second edition, and has 
been considerably enlarged, as well as remodelled. It is calculated to 
be useful to the novice. 

A Brief Essay on the Position of Woman. By Mrs. C. H. Spear. 
(Triibner & Co.)—A Few Thoughts on Woman’s Rights. By **# 
(Booth.)—We have so recently expressed our views with regard to 
the general question of the position of women that we must decline, 
in connection with these small tracts, to go over the same ground 
again. Mrs. Spear is in favour of a very general employment of 
women in the same walks of life as those which are now filled by men. 
The authoress who veils her personality under the signature of *** ig 
also strongly persuaded that women have not their proper place in 
society ; but what she believes that place to be, we do not clearly 
make out. 

The Biographical Treasury: a Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
By Samuel Maunder. Thirteenth Edition. Edited by W. L. R, 
Cates, Author of “The Pocket Date Book.” (Longmans & Co.)— 
The present edition of Maunder’s “ Biographical Treasury,” originally 
published eight-and-twenty years ago, has been reconstructed and in 
great part rewritten, besides containing about a thousand additional 
memoirs and notices. It is now a very useful volume, though it would 
have been more so had it included eminent living men. The work, 
however, is already so bulky that further increase of size was perhaps 
undesirable. The frontispiece, by Mr. J. E. Doyle, comprising forty 
distinct full-length portrait figures, chronologically placed in contem- 
porary double groups, seems to us more ingenious than useful or 
elegant. The figures are too small to be characteristic or reliable. 

Manual of English History Simplified; or, Our Country’s Story told 
by a Lady. Edited by J. S. Laurie. (Murby.)—The sketch of Eng- 
lish history here put forth seems to be very efficiently done; but we 
do not see that it differs essentially from many other educational 
works of the same class which have come under our notice. 

A Limited Income. A Tract for Young Men. By Frederic Andrew. 
(Longmans & Co.)—What any young man is to learn from this tract, 
we do not know. It is a collection of platitudes, expressed in superfine 
language. 

Walker and Webster combined in a Dictionary of the English 
Language. Abridged by George Longmuir, A.M., LL.D. (Tegg.)— 
In this small pocket dictionary, the definitions of Webster and the 
accentuation of Walker are united. In the appendix, Walker’s key to 







_ the pronunciation of proper names of Scripture, &c., is given, together 


with other helps to extempore information. 

Of pamphlets we have to acknowledge—The Irish Church Esta- 
blishment : the Statements of Sir John Grey, M.P., in his Speech deli- 
vered in the House of Commons on April 10, 1866, examined by the 
Rev. Alfred T. Lee, M.A., LL.D. (Rivingtons) ;—Thoughts upon Sub- 
jects connected with Parliamentary Reform, by James Manning,- Her 
Majesty’s Ancient Serjeant-at-Law (Triibner & Co.) ;—The War, the 


_ Balance of Trade, and the Bank Acts, ina Series of Letters addressed 


to the Editor of the Newcastle Chronicle, with a Preface and Appendix, 
by Thomas Doubleday (Effingham Wilson) ;—On the Jéstedal-Bre 
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Glaciers in Norway, with Some General Remarks and a Plate, by 
C. M. Doughty, B.A. Cantab. (Stanford) ;—The Public Schools’ Latin 
Grammars: Why they have Miscarried, and How they may yet 
Succeed, by the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A. (James Parker & Co.) ;— 
Speculations on Speculative Freemasonry, and on the Probable 
Origin and Import of Ancient Symbolism, by Charles Ferneley, P.M. 
Doric Lodge, 362, Prov. J. G. W., Lincolnshire (R. Spencer) ; and 
Joint-Stock Banks : Proposal to Secwre Deposits placed at Interest, by 
William Ray Smee, F.S.A. (Mann). 

We have also received Part XX XVII. of Photographic Portraits of 
Men of Eminence (A. W. Bennett), containing portraits and memoirs 
of Mark Lemon, Andrew Crombie Ramsay, and Shirley Brooks ;— 
and the July Nos. of the Light Blue, the Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries, the Church Builder, the British Controversialist, and the 
Colonial Church Chronicle, Missionary Journal, and Foreign Ecclesias- 
tical Reporter. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Ir is not generally known that the French Government has 
recently been organizing a most extensive system throughout France 
for the prompt distribution and sale of one or two halfpenny news- 
papers. These journals are circulated by the provincial agents of the 
petty Monitewr, which appears every evening under official sanction 
and patronage. It is said that the scheme has been fostered by the 
Government for the purpose of keeping within its hands as many 
readers as possible. Every town and village, and even the mountain 
districts, have now their newspaper agents, with a regular supply of 
the latest news and opinion from Paris. 

Paul Hayne, the young Southern poet, writes to the New York 
Round Table, from Georgia, relative to the new volume by Leigh 
Hunt, which has just appeared in America. He says:—“ Six 
years ago, I received from Leigh Hunt—in acknowledgment, I presume, 
of certain complimentary reviews and verses—a most curious and 
valuable present ; some strands, namely, of the hair of Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, and his own likewise. These I had neatly framed, and, 
though the war has left mea beggar, I have religiously preserved 
relics so precious. Shelley’s hair and John Keats’s have a golden 
tinge which is exquisite. Byron’s is coarse and dark, like some phases 
of his character. As for Hunt’s, the locks are white as snow.” 

A short time since, we mentioned M. Doré’s new project of an 
illustrated Shakespeare. A friend, lately from Tours (the place of 
publication of Doré’s pictorial Bible), gives us a few particulars con- 
cerning the artist and his publisher, which very considerably modify 
previous statements. He says that M. Mame has made no money by the 
first edition, but expects to‘make some profit out of the second edition, 
now im course of publication. The first issue—which, amongst 
amateurs, is at present bringing almost double its published price— 
scarcely covered the cost of production. It is said that Mame has 
refused to take the artist’s Shakespeare at anything like the price 
asked. If, he says, the book which appeals to the greatest number of 
readers is not a commercial success, an illustrated French transla- 
tion of the English dramatist would scarcely be likely to pay. The 
correspondent’s expression is that he avoids the Shakespeare as 
** scalded cats do cold water.” However, the statement has recently 
been made that an English, an American, and a French firm are in 
negotiation for the purchase of the work, taking Messrs. Hachette’s 
offer of £16,000 as a basis; but the same correspondent avows that 
this is simply ** an exaggeration to increase M. Dor6é’s reputation, and 
influence publishers.” The publishing trade is so dull in Paris and 
London at the present moment, that it is doubtful if M. Doré will find 
a purchaser—at least, for this season. 

An illustrated Shakespeare is at this moment appearing in 
Paris, from the house of Hacuerre, all the illustrations being by 
English artists. Of M. Guizot’s well-known edition of the great 
dramatist, in eight volumes, no less than six issues have been 
published. 

One of the latest announcements of interest to collectors of 
Shakespeariana is a small volume of essays entitled ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Delineations of Insanity, Imbecility, and Suicide,’ written by 
Dr. A. O. Kellogg, Assistant Physician at the State Lunatic Asylum, 
Utica, N.Y. Part I. treats of the Insane—Lear, Hamlet, Ophelia, &c. 
Part II. of the Imbeciles—Bottom, Malvolio, Pistol, Bardolph, 
Nym, Dogberry, Launce, Caliban, &c. Part III. of Suicide—Othello, 
&c. Itis said that “these essays seek to exhibit a phase of the 
intellectual character of the great dramatist which has been little 
considered hitherto.” 

Prior to the publication of Victor Hugo’s last work, a great number 
of presentation copies to friends, authors, journalists, librarians, and 
others, were prepared at M. Lacroix & Co.’s house in Brussels, and a 
visitor who happened to call at the time describes these copies as all 
having small pieces of paper pasted on the first page, on which was 
written: “To my friend . Victor Hueco.” It is said that the 
distinguished novelist “ presents”? more copies of his works to literary 
men and to the press than any other author in Europe. As some 
token of the success of his last novel, we have it upon good authority 
that his publishers have already paid him £15,000 upon account. 

It is not likely that paper collars, paper shirt-fronts, and paper 
wrist-bands will much longer dispute with books and newspapers the 
possession of the rag-bag and the paper-mill, if what a recently pub- 
lished pamphlet says be true. A clerk in a distant city recently 
consulted his doctor about a painful eruption in his neck, when he 
was informed that he was suffering from the effects of poison absorbed 
into his system. The physician also remarked that he had been con- 
sulted in numerous similar cases, and upon inquiry it was found that 
several of the young clerk’s companions, all of whom, like himself, 
wore paper collars, were constantly troubled with the same eruption. 
An analysis was next made, and in the enamel of the collars a quantity 
of arsenic was found—just that compound which makes enamelled 
address cards so deadly to those who manufacture them. It is said 
that the absence of any outward eruption is no sign that the wearer 





has not suffered frqm the tay of such paper articles; it is only a sign | 








that his constitution is too weak to make an effort to throw off the 
poison in the ordinary way. 

There is a Narragausett Club, for the reprinting of rare New 
England tracts and documents (one of its last labours was an elegant 
edition of **Memorables of the Montgomeries,” from the Glasgow 
edition of 1770, a genealogical work edited by Mr. Montgomery, of 
Philadelphia) ; another association goes under the name of the ‘‘ Club 
of Odd Sticks;” then there is ‘The Eliot Club,” and a printing 
association with the curious title of the “ Rip Van Dam Family,” a 
society of only thirteen persons, who at their meetings assume for the 
time being the surnameof Van Dam. One of its first literary labours 
was a memoir of the venerable Dutchman after whom the society 
took its name. Only fifteen copies of this work were printed for the 
especial use of members. 

A New York publisher has recently issued ‘** The Prison Life of 
Jefferson Davis, embracing Details and Incidents in his Captivity, 
together with many Conversations on Topics of great Public Interest,’”’ 
by Dr. Craven, physician of the prisoner during his confinement. 

Of Miss Evans’s new novel, “ Felix Holt, the Radical,” Mr. Mudie 
has placed, we understand, 1,250 copies on his library shelves. The 
publishers pay the authoress £4,000 for the copyright ; and during the 
time that the work is being reviewed, she retires to the Continent, to 
avoid, it is said, ** the annoyance”’ of criticisms ! 

Reviews of “ Ecce Homo” are appearing in most of the American 
journals. One of the highest literary authorities there remarks of it 
that ‘‘ the book is vitiated for all purposes beyond mere literary enter- 
tainment by one grand defect, which is the guarded theologic obscurity 
the writer keeps up, on the attempt he makes to estimate Christianity 
apart from all question of the truth or falsity of Christ’s personal pre- 
tensions towards God.” The American reprint is thus puffed by its 
Boston publishers :—‘* The wonder of the present day. In England it 
has already passed to the eighth edition, with no abatement of the 
demand or the excitement to read the book and to ascertain 
who the anonymous writer is. One of the most remarkable 
features about the book is the entire absence of any allusion 
to an author or a sect known to Christendom. It is impos- 
sible to locate the author in theology, and hence believers in all creeds 
are equally interested in reading and prophesying him to be either 
Trinitarian, Unitarian, Romanist, Quaker, or Infidel. American 
readers are already equally excited, the leading papers and Reviews 
being occupied in extended criticisms upon it, and thousands of 
copies have found eager purchasers. It is impossible to give extracts 
from criticisms here, but the publishers will mail a pamphlet con- 
taining reviews of ‘ Ecce Homo’ to any address.” 

Messrs. TickNor & Fiextps, the energetic publishers of Boston, 
U.S., announce among their new publications for the present month, 
‘Summer Rest,” by Gail Hamilton. Concerning this work, the 
publishers assure us that it ‘‘ is marked by the same characteristics 
that have given so wide popularity to all the author’s previous works— 
iudependence of thought, vigour of statement, and striking common 
sense.” The contents are as follows:—Orchard Talk; A Prose 
Henriade; Larva Lessons; Fancy Farming; A Council about a 
Council ; Gilfillan’s Sabbath; The Kingdom Coming; King James 
the First; Well Done. The same publishers alsoannounce * Poems,” 
by Miss Mulock, author of “‘ John Halifax’ (from the English 
edition) ; “ Spare Hours,” second series, by John Brown, M.D. (from 
the Scotch edition) ; ‘ Drift, a Sea-shore Idyl, and other Poems,” by 
the late George Arnold, edited by William Winter. 

Three new works are announced by the Committee of Architectural 
Antiquities of Western India :—*‘ The Architecture of Ahmedabad, 
Capital of Goozerat,” photographed by Colonel Biggs, with an His- 
torical and Descriptive Sketch by T. C. Hope, Bombay Civil 
Service, and Architectural Notes by James Fergusson, F'.R.8.; * The 
Architecture of Beejapoor, in the Bombay Presidency,” photographed 
by Colonel Biggs and Major Loch, with an Historical Sketch by 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, and an ‘ Architectural Essay,” by James 
Fergusson, F.R.S.; ‘ Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore,” photo- 
graphed by Dr. Pigon, A. C. B. Neil, Esq., and Colonel Biggs, with 
an Historical Sketch by Colonel Meadows Taylor, and an ‘ Architec- 
tural Essay,” by James Fergusson, F.R.S. Mr. JoHN Murray, of 
Albemarle-street, is the agent for London. 

In addition to the works mentioned by us last week, Messrs. GEorGE 
RovuttepGe & Sons’ list of announcements include—* Robin Hood and 
his Merry Men ;” ‘ Choice Thoughts from Shakespeare ;”’ “‘ The Book 
of Familiar Quotations ;” ‘The Book of Humour, Wit, and Wisdom ;” 
‘“ Wise Sayings of the Great and Good;” “Golden Gleanings from 
the Poets ;”’ ** How to Cook Apples, Eggs, Potatoes, and Rabbits, in 
100 different ways ;” “ Routledge’s Populer Natural History,” by the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., a new edition in 1 vol., with 700 illustrations ; 
** Ernie Elton at School,” by the author of “ Ernie Elton, the Lazy 
Boy ;” * The Queens of Society,” a cheaper edition ; “The Wits and 
Beaux of Society,” a cheaper edition; and other children’s gift and 
toy books. 

Mr. Nimo announces “ Karl-of-the-Locket, and His Three 
Wishes,” a Tale, by David Smith; and has in preparationa “New 
Gift-Book for Christmas 1866, uniform with “ Pen and Pencil Pictures 
from the Poets,” and “ Gems of Literature ;’ ‘‘ Roses and Holly, a 
Gift-book for all the Year,” with original illustrations drawn expressly 
for the work by Gourlay Steell, R.S.A., and other eminent Scottish 
artists, engraved by Robert Paterson. 

Messrs. CassELL, Petter, & GALPIN will have ready on the 16th of 
this month “The Beggar’s Benison,” 2 vols., with upwards of 300 
engravings. 

Mr. StRAHAN has nearly ready, ‘‘ The Year of Prayer, being Family 
Prayers for the Christian Year.’ In the press, ‘‘ The Year of Praise, 
being Hymns with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of the Year,” 
edited by Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Robert Hake, 
M.A., Precentor, and Thomas Wance Jones, Organist of Canterbury. 

Messrs. Moxon will shortly publish “ Lyra Elegantiarum, a Col- 
lection of some of the Best Specimens of Vers de Société and Vers 
d’ Occasion in the English Language, by Deceased Authors,” edited 
by Frederick Locker. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE WEEK. 





‘ord (Dean), Greek Testament. Vol. IV. Part II. 

3rd edit. 8vo., 14s. 

All the Year Round. Vol. XV. Royal 8vo., 5s. 6d. 

Baker (C.), Reading Book of Bible History. Grade 
Ill. Newedit. Feap., ls. 

Beeton (Mrs. I.), Management of Children. Feap., 
1s. 


Bickersteth (Misses E. and F.), Memorials of. New 
edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Binney (T.), Wise Counsels. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Birthday (The), by the Author of ‘‘ Gideon.” 5th 
edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Braidwood (J), Fire Prevention and Fire Extinction. 
Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Bray (C.) on Force: its Mental and Moral Correlates. 
8vo., 5s. 

Budge (Rev. E.), Posthumous Gleanings from a 
Rector’s Study. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 

Carpenter (W.), Sermons. Fceap., 5s. 

Catechism (A) of Theology. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

—, Topographical Guide to Normandy. Cr. 8vo., 


8. 6d. 

Charlesworth (Miss), The Ministry of Life. New edit, 
Feap., 5s. 

Cicero’s Select Orations, with Notes by T. K. Arnold. 
3rd edit. 12mo., 4s. 

Clegg (J.) on Manufacture of Coal Gas. 4th edit. 
Ato., 2s. 

Cowie’s Printer’s Pocket-Book. New edit. 12mo., 


2s. 6d. 

Craven (Col. J.J.), Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. 
Cr. 8vo., 83. 

Cummings (M. F.) and Miller (C.), Designs for Street 
Fronts. 4to., £2. 10s. 

De Ros (Gen. Lord), Memorials of the Tower. Cr, 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Elphinstone (Hon. M.), History of India. New edit. | 


8vo., 18s. 


English Cyclopedia (The). Re-issue.—Geography. | 


Vol. I. 4to., 10s. 6d. 


Ewald (A. C.), Reference Book of English ‘History. | 


Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Finlason (W. F.), Treatise on Martial Law. §8vo., 
2 


12s. 
Fox (W.J.), Works. Vol. IX. Cr, 8vo., 5s, 
From Calcutta to the Snowy Range. Cr. 8vo., 14s. 
Goodwin (C. W.), The Story of Saneha. 8vo., 2s. 


Gossiping Photographer (The) on the Rhine. 4to., 


21s. 

Grandy (R. E.), Standard Guide for the Corn Mer- 
chant, Miller, and Baker. 12mo., 2s. 

Grenville (H.), Chronological Synopsis of the Gospels. 
8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Holmdale Rectory. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 

Hunt (Rev. J.), Essay on Pantheism. S8vo., 12s. 6d. 

aw id the Author of “Aunt Agnes.” Feap., 
s. 6d. 

ar. B.), Duty and Doctrine. 2nd edit. Feap., 
s. 6 


Johnson (W.), The Anatriptic Art. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Jowett (Rev. W.), The Christian Visitor. 6th edit. 
4vols. Feap., 3s. 6d. each. 

Larwood (J.) and Hotten (J. C.), History of Sign- 
Boards. Cr. 8vo., 78. 6d. 

Leech (J.), Etchings by. 4to., 6s. 

Liturgies (The) of 1549 ‘and 1662, edited by Rev, O. 
Shipley. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

McCulloch (J. R.), Geographical Dictionary, New 
edit. vol II. 8vo., 21s. 

Mackenzie (Rev W. B.), Married Life, and the Dwell- 
ings, of the Religious. New edit. imperial 16mo., 6s, 

Macleod (H. D): Theory and Practice of Banking. 
2nd edit. Vol. If. 8vo., 14s. 

Man age , of Mark. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Melville (G.J.), Whyte, the Brooks of Bridlemere. 
6th edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Notes on the Months. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Prayer Book (The), Interleaved by W. M. Campion 
and W.J. Beamont. 2ndedit. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Present War (The) among the Powers of Europe. 
Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Profits (The) of Panics. Feap., 1s, 

Punch. Vol. L. 4to., 8s. 6d. 


Ross (J.), the Lord’s Portion Stored in the Lord’s | 


Day. Fcap., Is. 6d. 
Select Library of Fiction. Mattie,aStray. Feap., 2s. 
Small (G.), Hand Book of Sanskrit Literature. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 
Smith (J.), the Merry Bride] o’ Firthmains. Feap., 
5s. 





(Rev. Henry), Sermons. Vol. I. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

(J. W.), Manual of Equity Jurisprudence, 
8th edit. 12mo., 12s. 

Stanley (Dean), Sinai and Pales ine. New edit. 8vo., 
14s 





Stokes (W.), Pictorial Multiplication Table. 4to., 1s. 

Stuart (B.), How to become a successful Engineer. 
2nd edit. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Social Science Arsociation, 1865, 
8vo., 10s. 

Tytler (P. F.), History of Scotland. New edit. 10 
vols. Cr. 8vo., £2 14s. 

Walker's and Webster's Dictionaries Combined. 
18mo., ls. 

Warry (G. D.), Law of Railway Rating. 12mo., 
10s. 6d 


Wesley’s Universal Reckoner. 18mo., 3s. 


Wild Flower (The) of Ravensworth, by Author of | 


“John and I.” 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1 lls. 6d. 
Wilson (H.H.), Works. Vol. VII. 8vyo., 10s. 6d. 
Young Englishwoman (The). Vol. III, 4to., 6s. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 





£. 8. d. 
DI AND OE DREEE oo cccstsnéesccstdctevesiccccce O 8 6 
Each additional Line ........... co.cc. ccc ceeeeer ees 006 
Whole Column............c..se+00 + oe eee ee 3 3 0 
UND Uabbiceiicbbadecech Sblinbnhooceces tecinatenooesceovceets 8 8 0 


Public Companies’ Advertisements 8d. per Line. 


Advertisements should be uddressed, ‘* Advertising 
Manager,” 11, Southampton-street, Strand. 





THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32 pages. 
Price Fourpence. 





Contznts oF No. 314, Jury 7, 1866 :— 


Peace.—The New Ministry.—The War in Germany — 
Captain Coles and the Admiralty.—The Banda and 
Kirwee Booty.—An Irish Inquest. — Works of 
Supererogation.—‘‘ Our Own Correspondent.’’—On 
Dead Styles.—Honorary Degrees in Dublin Uni- 
versity. 


Nores or tHe WEEK. 


Tur Warn: —The Cession of Venetia to France.—The 
Battles in Bohemia. 


Finz Arts :—Music.—The London Theatres. 
ScrEncek. 
Monry anv CoMMERCE. 


Rxvizws or Booxs :— 

The Harmonies of Nature.—The Resources and 
Prospects of America.—Contemporary Celebrities. 
—The Tripartite Nature of Man.—The Higher 
Education of Women.—Dante and Goethe.—The 
Philosophy of Ethics. — Theological Works.—A 
French Translation of ‘‘ Julius Cesar.’’—The Maga- 
zines.—Short Notices,—‘‘ Three Essays on Philo- 
sopbical Subjects.” 


Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week. 











Post-office Orders to be made paya!le to ISAAC 
| SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
| W.C. 


ADVERTI 








| ‘moe 
SEMENTS. 


Maat ONE NOW VISITS THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Upwards of Five Hundred and Seventy Thousand 


| Visitors during the past Ten Weeks. 





OVERNESS (Preparatory). — An 
English lady who has lived two years in a 
nobleman’s family in Ireland, seeks a re-engagement 
as above. Would take entire charge of her pupils; 
is firm, patient, and gentle. Course: English 
| thoroughly, rudimental Music, plain and fancy work. 
Salary £23.—Address, Miss Day, 35, Kildare-street, 

| Dublin. 


} 





N USIC AND THE PIANO.— 
TWENTY-SIX LFSSONS, by an experi 
' enced Teacher, for 30s. Address, ACADEMICUS, 
74, Arlington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





\ OODCUT PRINTING. — Messrs. 
Cox & Wyman execute every description of 
| PRINTING in the best manner, with promptness 
| and punctuality, and at moderate charges.—COX & 
| WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Arts, and General 

Printers, 74-75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
| fields, W.C. 


OWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and 
ALDBOROUGH, by GREAT EASTERN 
RAILWAY. — First, second, and third class from 

Bishopsgate, at 10 a.m.; and first and second class at 
11.42 a.m. and 4.25 p.m. Cheap weekly aud monthly 
tickets. 








ARWICH and HUNSTANTON, 
from Bishopsgate, by GREAT EASTERN 
| RAILWAY.—Cheap weekly and monthly tickets, 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 
A CHEAP EXCURSION TRAIN to CAM. 
BRIDGE, Ely, Wisbeach, Lynn, Hunstanton, Nor- 
| wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, &c., leaves the Bishops- 
| gate Station EVERY SATURDAY, at 12.30 p.m. 
| _A Cheap Excursion Train to Colchester, Ip«wich, 
Harwich, St. Edmunds, Norwich, Woodbridge, 
Aldborough, Beccles, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and other 
| stations, leaves the Bishopsgate Station EVERY 
| WEDNESDAY, at 12.30 p.m. 





N IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST 
Ry TICKETS at Cheap Fares, available for One 
Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the Midland Booking 
Office, King’s Cross, and other principal Stations; 
also in London, at Cook’s Excursion and ‘Tourist 
Office, 98, Fleet-street, Corner of B:ide-lane—to 


| 
| SCOTLAND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, 


Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, Inverness, &c. 

IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Cause- 
way. 

LAKE DISTRICT—Wirdermere, Furness Abbey, 
| Ulverstone, Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, 
Morecambe. 

SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACES—Scar- 
borough, Whitby, Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Salt- 
burn, Seaton, Tynemouth, Withernsea, Hornsea, 
Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &. &c. 

Programmes and full particulars may be obtained 
at all the Company’s Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Inquire at King’s Cross for Tickets via Midland 


Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, 1866. 





NIVFRSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


_ , SOCIETY.—Extension to Foundation Schools, 
Additions in 1865 at the rate of 1? per ceut per annum, 


24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 
C. McCABE, Secretary, 

















THE FOLLOWING CIRCULAR HAS BEEN 
ISSUED BY 


HE CREDIT FONCIER and 
MOBILIER OF ENGLAND (Limited). 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE OREDIT 
FONCIER AND MOBILIER OF ENGLAND 
(Limited). 

Referring to the Circular Letter of the 3rd instant, 
the Directors of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of 
England (Limited), have much pleasure in reportin 
that the PROPOSAL for the RE-CONSTRUCTIO 
of the COMPANY, with a view to the reduction of the 
liability of the Shareholders, has been most favourably 
received, as will be apparent when it is mentioned that 
out of a total of 4,546 Shareholders, only 15 Share- 
holders have dissented from the proposals put for- 
ward, and even of these some have only expressed a 
qualified dissent, 


I am further instructed to inform you that the 
Directors, at a meeting of the Court held this day, 
have unanimous'y passed the following Resolutions, to 
which your attention is requested :— 


lat. That in accordance with the powers granted by 
Clause 83 of the Articles of Association, interest be 
paid to the Shareholders at the rate of 2s. 6d. per share 
(free of Income Tax), equal to 10 per cent. per annum, 
being interest from 1st April to 30th June, 1866, on the 
Company's Investments; and that Interest Warrants 
for the same be sent to all Shareholders registered on 
the books of the Company on Monday, 9th July, 1866. 


2nd. That in accordance with the powers granted by 
the Articles of Association in Clause 2 of Article 25, 
the sum of £400,000, or £2 per share, be, and is hereby 
transferred to the capital account of the Company, in 
reduction of the amount of unpsid capital on the shares 
of the Company, and that each share do henceforth 
stand in the books of the Company as £7 paid up. 


3rd. That in accordance with the powers granted by 
the Articles of Association, Article 6, a call of £1 per 
share be, and is hereby made; the same to be payable 
at Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, Bankers, No. 1, 
Lombard-street, E C., on Saturday, July 21, 1866. 


4th. That an Extraordinary General Meeting be 
held on Monday, the 30th July, 1866, for the purpose 
of submitting to the Shareholders certain resolutions, 
having reference to the circular addressed to them, 
under date 3rd July, 1866; formal notice, naming 
place and hour of such meeting, to be duly sent to 
each Shareholder. 


The Directors have further the satisfaction of re- 
porting that, owing to the desire expressed by many 
of the Shareholders to pay up their Shares in full as 
soon as the re-construction of the Company shall be 
carried out, the Directors are able to announce their 
confident belief that the call of £1 per Share, an- 
nounced as payable on lst January, 1567, will not be 
required, 

By Order of the Court of Directors, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18, Cornhill, 9th July, 1866. 


P.S.—The Interest Warrants and Call Papers are in 
course of preparation, and will be issaed on Thursday 
next, the 12th inst. 

*,” Copies of the Circular dated the 3rd of July, and 
the above, can be obtained on application at the 
Offices of the Company. 





(i Rabe HA Ea DISTRICT 
|' RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Norick IS HEREBY GIvEN, that the holders of 
Sesip Certificates are required to bring in their Scrip, 
and pay a further sum of Ten per Cent. upon each 
Certificate of £100 to the Company’s Bankers, 

Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & Co. 
Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & Co. 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & Co. 


on or before the twenty-first day of July, 1866, in 
order that such Scrip may be registered in Shares of 
the Company, pursvant to the Company’s Special Act 
and the Prospectus under which such Scrip Certificates 
were issued. 

Anp Novick 1s FURTHER Given, that if default 
shall be made in bringing in such Certificates and 
payment of the further Ten per Cent. for 14 days 
beyond the day so appointed, such Scrip Certificates 
and the amount already pad thereon will be forfeited. 

Dated this Twenty-eighth day of June, 1866. 

(By Order) 
GEO. HOPWOOD, Secretary, 

6, Westminster Chambers, 

Victoria-street, 8.W. 








£250,000 have been paid as 


COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6. 5s, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per week 
while laid up by Injury. 

For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 

Uway Stations, and 
Offices—84, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HERCULES INSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Cuz? Orvice.—25, Cornhill, London, B.C. 
THE OLDEST NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICER. 


Specisl Advantages in the Life Department. 
For full particulars, see general Prospectus, 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 
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